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Commandant’s Quarters, Fort Benning, Ga. It was an old Southern Plantation Mansion during the Civil War 


Gardening as Carried On at an Army Post 


ORT BENNING, GA. is a repre- 

sentative Army Post of the United 

States, and incidentally one of the 

largest. Here is located the United 
States Infantry School and all that goes 
to make up war. It is located on the 
Upatoi river which empties into the 
famous Chattahoochee river not far from 
the post. 

Although I came to Fort Benning in 
the Fall, it was clear by the very forma- 
tion of the land and the situation of the 
reservation, that flowers must grow 
heautifully there. It only took one 
Spring to show the glory of Army 
Gardens. And during my first Spring 
there I had a profusion of flowers which 
extended on into the Summer and early 
Fall. Tulips, Snapdragons, Jonquils, 
Hyacinths, Rambler Roses, Delphiniums, 
Violets, Pansies, Phlox, Candytuft, 
Columbine, Verbena, Shasta Daisies, 
Marigolds ; and many, many others which 
grew and grew. Incidentally it was my 
first experience with flowers and no 
wonder the prevalent germs got me and 
[ had a very serious ease. 

The government does all it can to en- 
courage Gardening. Fort Benning has 
two greenhouses. Many shrubs’ and 
plants are started in them and ean be 
had for the asking. It is also possible 
to get any quantity of manure from the 
Quartermaster at no charge. In view of 
the fact that there are hundreds of mules 
and horses on the post, it is easy to 
understand why fertilizer is so freely dis- 
tributed. There is a Post Gardener, and 
at the time I was there, Major Charles L. 
Steel, a naturalist of more than govern- 
mental fame, had charge of the landseap- 
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ing of the entire reservation, a traet of 
97,000 acres. He was very efficiently 
assisted in this work by his wife. 

Because of the nature of army life 
most of the flowers in the gardens are 
Annuals, though there is a great deal of 
shrubbery around many of the permanent 
quarters. An officer moves about once 
every two years. Therefore, not a great 
deal of money is spent on the garden. 
But it is remarkable what can be done in 
a garden in this length of time. Of 
course the non-commissioned officers have 
longer service. Their gardens are often 
the show places of the post, and most of 
them seem to love good old-fashioned 
dirt farming. 

A few years ago the Lieutenants’ 
shacks in Fort Benning were loosely put 
together temporary quarters used during 
the war. Kudzu vines were trained to 
climb them, partly to cover the unsight- 
liness and partly to keep out the intense 
summer heat. These vines are so thick 
and heavy that they have to be eut back 
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Scene surrounding Tree in 
picture of Lieutenant’s Quarters 


many times in order to keep them from 
weighting down the shacks. The leaves 
are heart-shaped. They have been known 
to grow as long as twelve inches in 
twenty-four hours. The average growth 
in Mid-Summer is probably between five 
and seven inches. 

During the Rambler Rose season, the 
baseball field at the post is surrounded 
by Dorothy Perkins which grow on the 
heavy wire fence which encloses the 
field. The soldiers are very proud of 
them and keep them in fine shape. They 
are also grown along the roadside, where 
the highway has been cut between the 
red clay hills. 

Canna Lilies are easily cultivated and 
multiply rapidly and often Lilies six or 
seven feet tall are used as a background 
for a bed. The Zinnias seem to be the 
favorite flower or else it is because they 
give such splendid display with so little 
effort that they are in every garden. Some 
officers make hedges of them and they 
serve this purpose very well giving color 
to a garden and at the same time proteet- 
ing the smaller and less hardy flowers 
from the heat. 

Marigolds shoot up at you like Alice’s 
famous neck and hit you in the face 
with big lemon and_ orange-colored 
blossoms, before you hardly realize vou 
have planted them; and if vou are for- 
tunate enough to make friends with some- 
one who knows the woods, and where the 
old farm houses used to be, you can have 
all the Violets any heart cou'd wisk for; 
heautifvl big fellows that have a sweet 
woodsy fragrance. 

The most colorful place on the post is 

(Continued on page 178) 








Linaria linaria, in good soil, 


will make a charming hedge 








Making the Wild-Flower Garden 


BY ETHELYN 


OR genuine _ satisfaction, few 
Fk Gardens equal the Wild one. There 
are various reasons for this; one of 
the first being, of course, that it is hardy. 
Chiefly it is due, I believe, to the fact 
that it has practically unlimited possibil- 
ities, and as soon as one. gets “collector’s 
eye” why then adventure awaits around 
every corner and behind any old fence 
post! It is different from other Gardens 
in that it has to be collected more or less 
slowly, and with effort. Even if one 
buys from the Wild Flower dealers, it 
must be done somewhat slowly for the 
majority of lists contain plants prevalent 
in one region only. Many commercial 
colleetors specialize in one sort and this 
necessitates careful study of many lists 
to secure the varied assortment necessary 
to insure the pleasure and _ satisfaction 
such u garden should provide its owner. 
A Wild Garden should never be fin- 
ished. There ought to be, always, room 
for one more plant. My own Wild 
Flower Garden is in the process of begin- 
ning again, due to a change of location 
last Fall, and that Garden won’t be fin- 
ished so long as I am able, to walk or 
drive or dig. I have found most people 
very kind and generous in regard to Wild 
Things growing upon their premises, and 
often I think they may have found a new 
interest by going along to watch me dig 
up a plant from one of their fence 
corners or from the old woods-lot. 

Always, on a drive or hiking trip, I 
take what my family terms my “medicine 
kit.” It is a black oileloth bag in which 
are papers, string, shears, and a pencil 
and notebook. It has always seemed 
rather a disgrace to fail in the transplant- 
ing of a husky, hardy Wild Flower, and 
so I take precautions to avoid such a 
calamity, and to eater to my pride! If I 
can bring home a plant and set it, and 
have it go on unwilting and as if it had 
never lived anywhere else—then I feel 
that I have accomplished something to be 
proud of. And the black bag makes that 
possible. 

After locating a desired plant, I clear 
the ground about it, and: then if there is 
any doubt in my mind as to the root 
spread, I dig down in a surely-safe cirele 
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and work inward from that, very eare- 
fully. A plant should be lifted with the 
roots undisturbed and in the ball of earth 
in which they grew. This should be set 
on a paper, (two or three sheets of news- 
paper being suitable for moderate sized 
plants,) and the paper brought up tightly 
but carefully about the roots and tied 
like a bag. The paper above the roots 
protects the plant from the sunlight until 
it can be placed in a carrying ease or 
ear, and prevents the immediate wilting 
which is often fatal. Protection from hot 
sunshine is essential. 

Usually I have been able to put my 
own plants into the ground within a few 
hours of digging time. However one 
time, on a motoring trip, I had some in 
the car for several days, and lost none of 
them. The floor of the ear in front of 
the back seat looked a bit like a eity 
dump or a Hooligan’s alley, but I saved 
my plants. Each one was placed in very 
wet soil in a tomato can or whatever re- 
ceptacle was available after it was dug, 
and a thin blanket spread from the rail 
to the floor and held up by our luggage 
at the ends. This kept them in the dark 
and yet gave them air. It was an experi- 
ment—but it was sueceessful, so I know 
plants can be moved long distances with- 
out any very special or professional 
packing. 

A plant from the woods needs the sort 
of environment it grew in, which is 
usually partial shade. In planning a 
Wild Garden, provision for shade should 
be given the earliest consideration. Some- 
times tall shrubs or plants will do quite 
well if the soil is suitable. Correct soil 
being absolutely necessary, I have found 
the easiest way is to fill a paper bag with 
earth from the place I dig the plant, then 
by making a hole large enough to put the 
extra soil in first, I ean set the plant with 
its ball of earth into that, and often the 
plant seems not to know it has been 
moved. 

I save the paper bags from the grocers, 
and fold them flat, and in this way it is 
easy to have an assortment of sizes in the 
black bag, and they are a real con- 
venience. If there are a number of plants 
I label the bags as I use them, often 
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adding comments as to location, sun, 
shade, dampness, ete. 

If plants are dug at blooming time it is 
wise to cut off all the blossoms and part 
of the foliage. Most plants benefit by 
having the leaves trimmed back at time 
of digging, especially if the roots are dis- 
turbed at all. 

Any space intended for Wild Flowers 
should have a sandy-loam soil with a top 
layer of leaf mould. However any good, 
fertile garden soil will do fairly well if 
every plant is given plenty of its own 
natural soil about the roots, and the same 
environment as to dampness, shade and 
exposure. A plant growing on a bank 
facing south is not likely to do well on a 
bank faeing north. I try to give Wild 
Things about the same exposure to sun 
when in my garden as they had 
previously. 

When possible it is delightful and 
rather a rare privilege to start the Wild 
Flower season with the Erigenia bulbosa, 
commonly ealled the Harbinger of Spring. 
This is a lovely little thing, remarkable 
for its early appearance and the exquisite 
daintiness of its clusters of miniature 
flowers. It is not easily transplanted sue- 
cessfully, for it seems to require the as- 
sociation of Beech and Maple woods-lots; 
but with a little trouble it can be acclim- 
ated and it is worth almost any amount of 
trouble and effort. It has a bulb which 
grows rather deep, and once established 
is hardy, and practically permanent. 

With a collection of about fifty var- 
ieties, a Wild Garden will start blooming 
in the early Spring and there will be no 
lack of color during the entire Summer 
and longer; for after the last Wild Aster 
and spike of Golden Rod is faded, and 
the leaves of those plants wearing 
Autumn coloring have fallen, the seed 
nods of the Jack-in-the-pulpits will be a 
flaming scarlet until covered by the snow. 





Blackberry Lily 
RANK B. HEADLEY has sent a 


clipping from the Columbus Journal- 
Despatch about a specimen of the Black- 
berry Lily, or what is sometimes called 
the Fan Iris. From this clipping, we 
extract as follows: 

What appears to be a ripe and luscious 
blackberry growing on a plant with iris- 
like leaves branching from an erect stem 
three or four feet high, is really a mass 


of shining black roundish seeds of the 
Blackberry Lily. The seeds in a cluster 
remain after the orange-colored petals, 


spotted red, have fallen. 

The jet black seeds remain even after 
the stem and leaves of the plant have dried 
and are sometimes used with dried grasses 
for decorations. It is aptly named the 
Blackberry Lily, although it is sometimes 
called the leopard flower. It is known 
correctly as the Belancanda chinensis, al- 
though it is commonly sold as a Pard- 
anthus which also means leopard flower. 


It is a perennial Chinese plant, common in 
old gardens and frequently found along the 
roadside in New England where it has 
escaped from gardens. The foliage is of 
the iris type, and has decorative value in 
the garden. The flower, though appar- 
ently a Lily, is not a Lily at all. The 
blossoms are not more than 2% inches 
across and last but for a day. The orange- 
colored petals dotted with red are striking 
and the flowers resemble a Tiger Lily. 
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Campanulas 
Are Desirable for the 
Rock Garden 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, 


(Michigan) 


HE BELLFLOWERS have much 

to recommend them for the Rock- 

garden;—their color varies from 
pure white, through various shades of 
blue (at least it is called blue, but is 
really bluish-purple); they, mostly, 
bloom late in the Summer when bloom 
is really needed; their foliage is usually 
neat and compact; and a large number 
are quite easily grown. And just as 
important, is the fact that plants and 
seeds of a great number of species are 
offered by seedsmen and nurserymen in 
this country. Even most of the rarer 
sorts are found by shopping around. 

Perhaps this is because the Campan- 
ulas seem particularly suited to our 
varied climate and native species are 
found in practically every part of the 
country, except perhaps, in very hot and 
dry regions. 

Campanula rotundifolia, the common 
Harebell, or Bluebell, is widely distributed 
in the northern regions, and as far South 
as Nebraska, and in the mountains, to 
California. In various climates and ex- 
posures many forms are developed, some 
of them much better for the Rock-Garden 
than the type. CC. rotundifolia, var. 
olympica, is one of these (it is sometimes 
offered as C. piperii) growing less than 
a foot high, with lavender flowers. C. 
petiolata is a small alpine from Alaska 
and has large, dark-blue flowers. 

It is from Europe and Asia, however, 
that the wealth of our Bellflowers come, 
and some of these from more south- 





ern regions should 
do well in our 
own South. 

C. carpatiea, as 
its name suggests, 
comes from the 
Carpathian moun- 
tains and is de- 
servedly one of 
the best known in 
this country. It 
will grow in al- 
most any posi- 
tion and_ give 
bloom in_ pro- 
fusion. Since it 
is so popular, 
many forms have 
been developed, 
and the pure 
white variety, 
alba is especially 
beautiful. For 
late bloom in 
abundance 
C. Muralis (Por- 
tenschlagiana) is 
one of the best. ; 
It possesses everything we think of as 
desirable in a rock-garden plant; it is 
dwarf, growing only a couple of inches 
high, and forming mats of foliage that 
are covered with bloom that sits close to 
the leaves. With me it needs the pro- 
tection from the hot mid-day sun, but 
this is easily given by planting on the 
East side of a fairly large rock. 
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Campanula turbinata growing in a wall 
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Campanula Carpatica is reliabie for the Rock Garden 


Somewhat similar, but blooming earl- 
ier, is C. garganica, with lilae or laven- 
der-blue flowers. This has many varie- 
ties, including a pure white one. It 
needs about the same culture as C. mur- 
alis. 

C. pusilla is an even dwarfer species, 
creeping, and with dark flowers, although 
there are lighter-colored forms. 

To mention only a few more desirable 
species, we have C. cenisia, The Mt. 
Cenis Harebell, of a little more difficult 
culture and which needs lime. C, laurii 
is a recent introduction which may not 
be hardy in the North but which should 
prove good for more southern gardens. 
C. Pusilla is another dwarf sort growing 


only three or four inches high. It also 
has a white form (and I should say 
here that while the blue flowers of the 
Campanulas are beautiful, the pure- 
white of the white-flowered varieties is 
exquisite. We look for color so much 


that we often neglect the white ones and, 
in my opinion, of a'l white rock-garden 
flowers, the Campanulas are loveliest). 
Other dwarfs are C. Ranieri from the 
Italian Alps, C. Waldsteiniana’ with 
blue-lilae flowers, C. saxifraga which is 
trailing, C. Tommasiniana and C. Zoysii. 

There are over a hundred other species, 


many of them suitable for the Roeck- 
garden and seed catalogs list a large 


number of desirable ones. For warmer 
sections of the country some of the less 
hardy sorts should prove admirable. 
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Plant Some of the Climbing Roses This Year 





BY J. HORACE MeFARLAND 


American Pillar Rose in a Natural and Artistic Setting 


ERILAPS it is beeause I have just 

been writing the preface to Mr. 
Stevens’ very complete new book 

on “Climbing Roses,” about to be 
published, that my mind takes up the 
peculiar adaptability of these roses to all 
American conditions. For some eighteen 
vears it has been the earnest endeavor of 
those of us who have built up the Ameri- 
can Rose Society to make the Rose uni- 
versal in America. There was adopted in 
1899, for that organization, the motto 
reading “A Rose for every home, a bush 
for every garden,” and we have sedu- 
lously promoted that motto, especially in 
the vears beginning with 1916, when the 
first American Rose Annual was issued. 
In thinking over this situation I had to 
come to the conelusion that the class most 
planted in these days, the so-ealled “ever- 
blooming” Hybrid Tea Roses, is not 
adaptable in itself to provide a Rose for 
every home, a bush for every garden. In 
the far North it must be elaborately pro- 
tected or Jack Frost will remove it, 
though any well-handled, well-grown Hy- 





brid Tea 
beautiful 


Rose itself in 


for 
blooms the first Summer it is 
planted, and it could therefore be con- 


can pay 


sidered as really an “annual.” In the 
far South conditions do not make it 
always happy. It is really the petted 
darling in the rose family. It deserves 
all the petting it can get, and when that 
June burst of bloom comes, one is well 
paid for all the trouble he has taken to 
bring these Roses into bloom. Then if 
he behaves well with them, and if they 
meet his behavior by keeping going over 
the hot summer months, his enthusiasm 
will be renewed and extended by the 
lovely fall blooms that are likely to 
happen. I repeat that any well-grown 
dormant Hybrid Tea Rose of a proper 
variety, planted in the Spring of 1933, 
ought to square itself by bloom produe- 
tion before freezing weather has a chance 
to destroy it. 

Sut the hardy Climbing Roses, mostly 
once-blooming, have qualities and merits 
not possessed by the average Hybrid 
Tea. Being very mnech more vigorous, 


they are much more frost-hardy. Where 
the coldest breezes b'ow off the Great 
Lakes, they must be laid down and cov- 
ered to keep them not from the hard 
frost but from the evaporation forced 
upon them by the fieree winds. Yet they 
can readily be carried over in_ these 
climates, and except in the blizzard sec- 
tion where temperatures down to 40 
degrees below zero are constant for 
weeks and even months, the average hardy 
Climbing Rose of the day ean be carried 
along with a minimum of trouble and 
effort, and it will very richly reward the 
planter. 

Because of this richness of reward in 
its June bloom, the hardy climber pro- 
vides many times the number of flowers 
upon the Hybrid Tea _ Rose. 
When one of the latter delivers anywhere 
from twenty to fifty buds in a season, 
it is doing very well. There are records, 
and plenty of them, of hardy Climbing 

with many thousands of blooms 
season. I had a letter a few days 
from a rose friend in San Jose, 
California, referring to a_ sadly-over- 
looked tender Climbing Rose good for the 
Pacifie Coast, two plants of which last 
vear provided him with 3579 blooms, 
from Mareh 1 to August 8. Beeause I 
have seen the Roses he mentions and 
know their great size, their exquisite 
heauty, their lovely color, I realize the 
tremendous reward one ean have in a 
few vears in southern California who will 
spend fifty cents for a Belle of Portugal. 

But we are talking about the East, 
where the Hardy Climbers will endure 
hard-luck conditions, though they will 
prosper according to opportunity and 
treatment. The old fiction was that they 
must have full sun. We know now that 
they will do pretty well with half sun, 
and that some of them will do better if 
somewhat shaded. 

Too many of us think of Hardy Climb- 
ers in terms of Crimson Rambler and 
Dorothy Perkins, both of which were ex- 
cellent in their day and are yet better 
than no Roses at all. Yet it was one of 
my bothersome experiences one June day, 
while traveling 150 miles through the 
best part of Pennsylvania, to see a Rose 
in nearly every front vard, but to count 
only six varieties, most of them being 
Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Rambler. 


possible 


Roses 
each 


ago 


HIS is all wrong. Breeze Hill eon- 
siders each year more than 150 elimb- 
ers, all of them hardy in central Penn- 
svlvania. The small-flowered Multiflora 
hybrids with their quite attractive clusters 


are no longer the major attraction. Mme. 
(rregoire Staechelin is the nearest ap- 


proach in the East, to the Belle of Portu- 
gal Rose I have referred to as flourishing 
in Southern California. It will easily 
grow fifteen to twenty feet in a season, 
and few of its flowers attain less than 
three inches in diameter. The very first 
important large-flowered Hardy Climber, 
Dr. W. Van Fleet, would be my choice if 
I had to have but one Hardy Climber, 
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The well-named Rose, BLAZE, which blooms again and again 


and that will produce more flowers than 
the Spanish Rose just referred to, grow 
more than twenty feet in a season, and 
take one’s breath away with the beauty 
of its blooms. How else ean less than a 
dollar be spent to so great advantage as 
in the buying and nurture of such a 
glorious Rose? 


A bit of a garden corner which would 


not take eare of a half-dozen Hybrid 
Teas will give space for one of these 


tremendously vigorous Hardy Climbers 
that after it has its feet solidly in the 
ground is sure to provide quantities of 
lovely flowers; and, after the flowers are 
gone, to keep up rich greenery for the 
balance of the season. 

So I argue for the adaptability of the 
Hardy Climbers, and urge that many 
more of them be planted. 

This is not the place for a catalogue 
of Hardy Climbers, and it I went very 
far in introducing variety names there 


would be a flood of letters from those 
who want to know where to get them. 


Most reasonably enterprising nurserymen 
either have or can get the plants of at 
least two-score desirable Hardy Climbers, 
and will sell them at not more than 
seventy-five cents each in this Spring of 
1933. There is no such value obtainable 





Rose—Milky Way 








anywhere else in garden effect. Let me 
caution here against the “bargain” Hardy 
Climbers offered sometimes in the five- 
and-ten-cent stores and similar places. 
Almost always they are the second- anid 
third-grade Roses, and not often are they 
accurately named. ought to be 
purchased of a dependable nurservman 
who puts his reputation and his experi- 
ence into the Rose, just as the seedsman 


Roses 


does into his seeds. No sane gardener 
buys “bargain” peas or radishes. (He 
can’t afford them!) 

Some of those who read these words 


will live on farms, and there will be farm 
lanes or home fences that are extraordi- 
narily favorable for the use of hardy 
Climbing Roses. Suppose in such a place 
a thoughtful person should undertake to 
do a section with the magnificent Sing e 
Roses that are available. He could beein 
with American Pillar, which is a e¢om 
bination of a wild rose of America with 
a wild rose of Japan. He could 
with the superb hardy hybrids raised by 
the late M. H. Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
and if he planted Hiawatha, Evangeline, 
Paradise and Milky Way, he would 
think well of me when they came into 
hloom. He could touch up the picture 
with Tle de France, which is really a 
double American Pillar. 

Or suppose he wants to get out of 
the pink type of Roses; he could use 
along a hedge or over a pergola, or on 
trellises, the lovely Gardenia 
whieh starts with vellow buds that turn 
white. He could add Ghislaine de Felig- 
onde, Which has the pleasant habit of 
sending up a new shoot oceasionally dur- 
ing the Summer and blooming again, 
also in vellow that turns white. He 
could get a tremendously vigorous Rose 
of the same type and little 
larger in flower, in Glern Dale. He 
eould add less vigor in growth, but won 
derful sweetness and beautifully polished 
foliage, if he bought Aviateur Bleriot. 
If he added the Pemberton hybrid Dana¢ 
he would get an all-summer bloomer that 
is very sweet as well as very lovely. In- 
deed, he could get into the large-flowered 
Climbers if he buys on the way Le Réve, 


fo On 


posts or 


eolor, a 








and then goes on to the new Rose which 
may be offered this vear under the awe 
inspiring name of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James, and which has an enormous flower 
of clear vellow. He could adventure into 


Jacotte and Albertine and Coralie, each 
of them daintily beautiful and very 
different. 

Does size of flowers impress him? 


Then he wants to get after the Australian 
group Which I have mentioned repeatedly 
in these pages. From the exquisite pink 
shades of Daydream he ean go through 
Witty Miss Vani 
fold and the gorgeous Scorcher to the 
deep tones ot Black Boy. 


KNininmonth, Marion 


But I don’t want to run into that eata 
logue danger. I have enough to 
make anyone think who is wi ling to use 
less than a add to his 
values this vear. He will find the whole 
story in Mr. Stevens’ book, if he 
that, or he can get it from the American 
Rose Society. Or he ean just go ahead 
without any effort, 
right hard to real mistake in 
planting hardy Climbing Roses anywhere 
in eastern America. 


said 
collar to 


rose 


ean get 


such beeause it is 


make a 
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Stiegel; — Franklin; — Stoves 


BY C. W. BROWN 


HENEVER we hear the name of 

Stiegel mentioned we at once 

think of that most beautiful 
blown glass produced by him from 1763 
on. These are the pieces so diligently 
searched for by all glass collectors and 
which are so seldom found. 

When Franklin is mentioned we think 
of him as the Statesman, a printer, and 
the one who made the discovery that 
lightning was electricity. 

Yet these two men, so widely different 
in all their characteristics, had one thing 
in common. They were both interested 
in producing stoves for the purpose of 
making the people more comfortable in 
their homes. 

Stiegel bought the iron works at Eliza- 
beth Furnace from his father-in-law, 
Jacob Huber in 1757, which was his first 
venture in business. These were large 
and prosperous foundries furnishing all] 
sorts of metal work to the surrounding 
country. No glass was made here until 
1763 when he egmmenced production of 
that fine quality of goods that has the 
reputation of being the finest ever made 
in America. 

The furnaces in the meantime made 
many stove plates as they were called. 
The stoves being of the square or oblong 
type, the plates were all flat and held 
together by long bolt rods and nuts. As 
the designs were frequently changed, as 
improvements were made, there were 
many discarded plates cast out and some- 
times these old plates were used in build- 
ing a fireplace as a back plate, and might 
be found in old chimney ruins. 

Even as the name “Stiegel” is now fre- 
quently spelled wrong, so in that day 
about every possible variation is found 
on the old plates, the extreme one being 
“Stigghel.” 

One plate is inscribed “Henrich Wil- 
helm, Elizabeth Furnace” omitting the 
word Stiegel entirely. This plate has an 
elaborate design with tulips as the prin- 
cipal decoration. 

There are plates with the bust of a 
man in a sort of wreath, and many have 
called it Washington, although it does not 
look much like him. Others have ealled 
it “The Hero”. The inseription over 
it is,— 

“H. W. STIEGEL—ELIZABETH” 

“FURNACE 1769”’ 

The bust is just below this and a eom- 


parison of it with a photograph of Stie- 
gel would seem to indicate that it was a 


] 








representation of himself. He is known 
to have been very vain, and extremely 
fond of display and pomp, and this would 
be in line with his character. In case 
this is true, it was no doubt made subject 
to his approval and the spelling of his 
name on this plate would be the correct 
one. In the lower corners of this plate 
were on one side a square and plumb 
and in the other a rule and compass from 
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room and earried off the smoke through 
a hole in the bottom plate. Franklin 
originated the down draft idea, and so 
arranged the hot air box that it gave 
off much more heat than formerly. 

At the Doylestown, Pa. Museum is one 
of the oldest known Franklin Stoves. 
There is a wide vertical band across the 
top designed to prevent the smoke com- 
ing out into the room. It has a represen- 
tation of the sun with rays and the in- 
seription, “Alter Idem” (Another like 


me) inferring that this stove was as good 
as the heat of the sun. 


The smoke outlet 














which it is inferred that he was connected 
with the Masonie fraternity. 

During the Rebellion he made many 
cannon for the American army and in the 
Winter the roads were kept open from 
Elizabeth Furnace to Valley Forge for 
the transportation of supplies to Wash- 
ington’s army. Although Stiegel early 
had leanings towards the Tories, yet his 
later actions identified him as a loyal 
citizen. 

In the photo showing one of these 
stoves made by Stiegel, from Henry Ford 
Collection, you will note the eagle on the 
side with the inscription “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” Also note that 
the stove pipe was fitted on the front of 
the stove and that there is an open space 
through the middle of the stove to make 
more radiating surface. Later this was 
enclosed to form an oven. On the upper 
part of the front of this stove is a bust 
of Washington and 13 stars with the 
inscription below of “First in peace.” 
There is a little door in front just below 
the pipe so as to be able to clean out the 
soot which would gather over the oven 
space. 

In 1742 Franklin experimented to try 
to find some more satisfactory heating 
device. His idea was that the rooms 
needed ventilation as well as warmth, 
and that the open fire with its blazing 
logs would more nearly resemble the sun- 
shine heat than the fires in the iron p'ate 
stoves which he had seen. He also 
wanted something that would be more 
economical in the use of wood than the 
old open fireplaces. The first one he 
planned was composed of 8 plates, prac- 
tically all the front being open and was 
designed to set into an ordinary fire- 
place. It had a hot air box back of the 
fire, which took fresh air from outside 
and gave off the heated fresh air into the 





had been changed previously from the 
bottom plate to the bottom of the back 
plate, and then to the top of the back 
plate, and in this one was in the top 
plate. 

Franklin wrote in his autobiography as 
follows,—“Having in 1742 invented an 
open fireplace for the better warming of 
rooms, and at the same time saving fuel, 
as the fresh air admitted was warmed in 
entering, I made a present of the model 
to Robert Grace, one of my early friends, 
who having an iron furnace, found the 
casting of the plates for these stoves a 
profitable thing, as they were growing in 
demand. To promote this demand I wrote 
and published a pamphlet entitled “An 
account of the New-invented Pennsyl- 
vania Fireplace.” This phamplet had a 
good effect. Governor Thomas was so 
pleased with the construction of this stove 
that he offered to give me a patent for the 
sole vending of them for a term of years; 
but I declined it for the principle that as 
we enjoy great advantage of others, we 
should be glad to serve others by any 
invention of ours.” 

The design of these stoves known as 
Franklin stoves, or Pennsylvania Fire- 
places, as he called them, were gradually 
changed until there was little left of the 
parts that Franklin originated or pro- 
moted. The designs were also gradually 
enriched and made more beautiful and 
later included brass knobs and other 
ornaments on the top at the corners. 
Doors were also added to the front of 
the fireplace and profiles of Washington 
and Franklin were frequently used on the 
upper front plates. 

The photo shows two Franklin stoves 
owned by the Doylestown Museum, one 
being described in the text and the other, 
one of the later models with a fine design. 
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Some Improved Irises and the Recent Ratings 


CQUAINTANCE with new Irises 
gives convincing proof of improve- 
ment. With 100 as the convenient 
mark of perfection, if the new 

ratings are to reflect the new improve- 
ment, older ratings must be constantly 
lowered even though personal favorites 
suffer. Because initial over-rating leaves 
a bad taste in the mouth, it is of prime 
importance that ratings be conservative. 
Finding the latest ratings of the Amer- 
ican Iris Society mostly conservative, we 
might assume that this is the result of 
general deflation, but careful comparison 
shows that the new plan of using a large 
number of expert judges chosen from 
widely seattered districts of this country 
and Canada is responsible. Individual 
judges may have their prejudices, or 
differ widely in personal tastes, and 
judges from one part of the country 
may be inclined to favor their section; 
but when the best judges from all see- 
tions, in sufficient numbers, pass on the 
same Iris, the average rating is almost 
sure to be conservative and fair. 

It seems to me that this conservative 
and comparative system of rating may 
also serve to discourage the perplexing 
and deplorable flood of new introdue- 
tions by over-zealous amateurs. That it 
may also establish vigorous garden-grow- 
ing and free-blooming habits over a 
wide area, as qualities of first impor- 
tance, is my fond hope. 

Some have insisted that we should 
have a fixed standard as a guide in judg- 
ing. Dr. Van Nane suggests assigning 
definite ratings to a limited number of 
well-distributed varieties, thus establish- 
ing fixed standards for comparison; and 
this might be a fine aid, if the standard 
sorts could be agreed upon and used for 
the following season’s judging. Since 
constant change is the unchanging law 
of nature, with continual improvement 
our ideal, fixed standards would become 
obsolete as soon as improved varieties 
made lower ratings necessary. Keeping 
the ideals of the Society high by seleet- 
ing judges of wide observation, giving 
preference to individuals of character 
ind independence enough to insist on 
‘lieing the ribbons on the flowers regard- 
ess of persons or pull, would seem to be 
he most natural process. Then the high 
ionors will go to garden favorites that 
ave proven themselves in all sections. 


HIS result was attained in the Dykes 
Medal award for the past season. 
‘ameses, originated by Hans Sass, with 
high total of 16 votes, widely scattered 
nd ineluding votes from Canada, gets 
he eonservative but good rating of 87. 
‘he low vote was 83 and the high 92. 
‘hus the symposium accords it the high 
onor of being the most generally good 
ris in all parts of the country. How 
lmirably Chairman Duffy says: “Irises 
{ this type which flourish equally well 
all parts of the country, are the ones 
inost desired.” 
Personally I think Allu-wee, 86 
Delaware Indian for better quality), 





BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


even a better Iris and it lias been called 
an improvement on Rameses, its parent, 
by competent judges, but it appears 
known to only three judges and there is 
time enough for it to prove itself equally 
well-adapted to all parts of the country. 

Midgard, 87, another prime garden 
favorite, gets 13 votes in the narrow 
range of 92 to 80. It is a soft silvered- 
pink, blending to cream with a golden- 
yellow center. Often the falls are turned 
under and sometimes have a twist that 
seems natural and characteristic with 
this variety. In our garden Noweta, 
from Midgard, is considered a finer Iris, 
as it is in the Sass gardens, but it gets 
a rating of 83. Smaller distribution is 
shown by the total vote of 7; so it too 
must prove itself in the gardens of more 
Iris fans before it can gain lasting favor 
as better and brighter than its parent. 
It is neither large nor tall, but is much 
brighter in its pink tones than Midgard, 
and is beautifully and gracefully frilled. 
One judge says: “It has some of the best 
pink tones I have ever seen in an Iris.” 
We predict that with more votes it is due 
for a raise. 

Euphony, 84, is another blend of mod- 
est size, so well described by Countess 
Guilio Senni of Italy in her notes on 
some beautiful new American Irises that 


she saw last season, that we give her de- 


scription: “Another fine Iris of buffer 
tone, was Euphony, gold and molasses, 
the falls much veined with a gunmetal 
sheen. It is effective by rich dark blues.” 
We think Buto offers a very rich contrast 
with Euphony. The Countess also offers 
the suggestion that such light and gay 
blends greatly improve deep reds. 

For. brilliance of color, the new type 
variegatas are outstanding. Beau 
Sabreur with a vote of 12, and a rating 
of 81, is popular. Crown, Prince, widely- 
advertised contestant in this section, from 
the Pacific northwest, gets only one vote 


at 78. King Juba stands at the head of 
this class, with a vote of 11 and a rating 
of 82; but I think its clean colors and 
fine contrasts along with its quality and 
rich brilliance, warrant a higher rating 
comparatively. Here high garden qual- 
ity and rare show form are combined. 


HE ADVANCE in the yellow section 

has been the most marked improve- 
ment, and perhaps it is also the most 
popular, partly because it was the most 
needed. In the early yellow section, 
formerly called the intermediates, con- 
testants for high honors have been most 
numerous. Quite a number of these have 
attained height enough to entitle them to 
entry in the Tall Bearded Class accord- 
ing to the measurement standard now 
used. 

Nymph, 85, is the very first of these 
large early yellows to bloom with us. On 
first seeing this in the Sass gardens, we 
were much impressed with the wide 
spreading mass of bloom on old plants, 
but at the time we were much prejudiced 
against weak-stemmed Irises and passed 
it up. Since it has bloomed for four 
successive seasons in our garden it hay 
grown on us, until we agree with Mrs 
Peckham that it is splendid and worthy, 
and the spreading character of the plant 
is in its favor, especially for combination 
with bright early Tulips. Occasionally it 
develops purple blotches, and the spread 
ing habit is more pronounced on old 
plants. At its best, in young groups, it is 
so large and perfect, and blooms over such 
a long season (often six weeks), that 
now it is the prime early favorite 
Ambera, 83, and Cyrus, 86 are both 
slightly larger than Nymph, more perfect 
in form and substance and also more 
erect, while only a little later in bloom 
season. All are vigorous growers. 

Chromylla, 88, with 12 votes, and a 
narrow range of 92-80, seems of such out- 
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PLENTY OF BLOOM AT IRIS TIME IN THE EDITOR’S GARDENS 


While this particular showing was not as good as |! have had, owing to 
adverse weather conditions during the preceding winter, nevertheless, the 
display was a rather striking one, and as the weather was cool at blooming, 
it covered a considerable period of time. , 

The view shown is looking almost directly west, and the Irises in the 
evening with the sun shining through them were worthy of the finest word- 
picture possible to create. | would point out that those who are interested 
in a real rainbow of tints can see this in an Iris garden of many varieties, 
just before the sun sets, and when looking across the blooms toward the 


west. 
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standing merit that we include it even 
though we have not been fortunate 


enough to see it. It is described as a 
fine, eclear-yellow. Its greatest charm 
according to one judge is its precision and 
finish. It is vigorous and a free bloomer. 

Pluie @ Or, 88 (Golden Rain) was the 
tallest outstanding golden-yellow in our 
garden, with a superb show stalk having 
five well spaced show flowers open at one 
time. Coronation, 86, while less bright in 
its yellow, was of even higher quality; 
the falls being slightly wider and more 
flaring. Some judges said it would rate 
higher except for the tendency to show 
purple flecks, but the color was fine and 
~~ in our garden. 

_ R. Dykes, 92, much discussed (and 
eee cussed) yellow giant, redeemed 
itself this season by blooming clean 
vellow, in accordance with earlier claims 
for it, as well as showing improvement 
in hardiness. It is still criticised for 
having too short stems for its huge 
blooms, and for its slow growth. How- 
ever, even discounting advance reports of 
California enthusiasts, its value to 
breeders seems assured. These southern 
Californians seem unaware of the depres- 
sion that has hit all other Iris Ratings, 
and in the case of Lady Paramount, 
four judges give a rating of 95 and one 
has placed Ivory at 96. This last is 
from Purissima, and if like its parent in 
slow adaptation to gardens in our middle 
west, it too may find its rating lowered. 


MPROVEMENT in whites has also 

been marked, and high raters are num- 
erous enough that commercial growers 
will be obliged to sift them. Purissima, 
former high-rater, has tumbled from 95 
to 84, but I believe the drop is due large- 
lv to its failure to adapt itself to our 
garden conditions, as it is outstanding 
in quality when it does bloom well. 

Shasta has advanced from 83 to 86, 
but the vote is still not widely enough 
scattered to determine the ultimate rat- 
ing or value of these Irises that bloom so 


wonderfully in California. Selene gets 
the largest number of votes, 19, with 


a wide variation of 
average of 81. 
blue-white, 
stateliness, 


90-62, but the good 
Wambliska, another cold, 
and so outstanding in tall 
size, and form in its home 
garden, comes next with 17 votes, but 
with variation, 91-73, and higher 
average of 85. Venus de Milo was a 
general favorite among 8 judges with a 
low of 81, high of 90, and rating of 85. 
Easter Morn with 12 votes from 96 to 75, 
gets the high rating of 89. Last vear 
this had the distinetion of being rated 
pertect by one judge, but yields this vear 


less 


to Polar King, with 11 votes, from 100 
to 85, and high average of 92. It has 


bloomed in the Fall, two suecessive sea- 
sons, and one judge says it should have 
the highest rating as a Fall Bloomer. 
Since inelusion of the new Fall Bloomers 
here, would make this too extended, we 
will reserve them for a later list. A nu- 
erous series of Wambliska seedlings are 
said to be superior even to their sire in 
the home gardens of Jacob Sass, and 
three judges have given one of these re- 
sulting from a eross with 95 to 
93. The above light-colored 


Rameses, 
classes in 
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Irises are particularly suited for use in 
dark or partially-shaded corners, and 
against evergreens or shrubbery, but 
generally spe aking dark-toned Irises do 
not show well in such locations. Light- 
toned Irises are often more beautiful in 
the subdued light of indoors, and this 
is especially true of all yellow Irises. 

The pink section is noted for its great 
variety of shades, and perhaps none is 
more popular, in spite of the general 
agreement that real pinks are rare. 
Pink Satin has been the most discussed, 
and experts have called it the clearest 
and purest pink, and the best. Rated 
by 11 judges, it gets a wide range of 
87-59, with an average of 79, indicating 
that all growers have not been successful 
in getting fine flowers. Dream, 78, has 
long been ideal for purity of color, mod- 
esty of carriage and size, and all-around 
excellence, and still is notable. I confess 
to a sigh of regret, and a distinct feeling 
that it was unjust to reduce good old 
Queen of May, in the ranks, to 67. Dat- 
ing back perhaps near a hundred years 
she has been honored with awards innum- 
erable and declared the queen of many 
royal shows, but now according to na- 
ture’s inexorable law she will pass. Dr. 
Chas. H. Mayo, 81, is larger and taller 
than any of the above and one of the 
strongest-growing pinks. Solferino, 78, 
is our very tallest deep-toned pink, and 
strong. Aphrodite, only recently ealled 
queen of the pinks, has fallen from 88 
to 76. Caroline E. Stringer, 77, is one 
of the most delicately-colored and loveli- 
est pale pinks for landscape effect. 
Trostringer is a little taller and more 
stately. Imperial Blush, 88, is the largest 
and tallest of this group and an extra 
strong grower. Omaha, 79, might be 
classed either as a reddish-pink or a rosy- 
red, and is modest in size and stature, 
but exquisite in quality and color tone. 

ED RATINGS seem comparatively 

conservative, and perhaps rightly so, 
as the flowers hardly average as large, 
nor the stalks as tall as most other colors. 


Until quite recently, reds have been 
purple or coppery in tone. Dauntless, 
awarded the Dykes Medal, is a prime 
favorite with a heavy vote of 15, ranging 


from 96 to 81, with a fine average of 89. 
It represents a marked improvement in 


color-tone, size, substance and_ height. 
Red Radiance, 81, with 12 votes, has a 


wider range of 89-65, 
eral popularity. 
Mr. Grinter’s 


showing less gen- 
When we saw this in 
circular bed, along with 
other numbered sister seedlings, we 
thought them very fine and some ap- 
peared even redder than Dauntless, but 
all had a slight coppery cast that would 
not ‘we the popular appeal that a 
brighter crimson tone would have. Wace- 
onda, 85, in the same color elass, has 
better form and substance and is larger. 
Indian Chief, 84, got a large vote of 17, 
with a rather wide 1 range of 92-74. It 
is really a bi-color, as standards are pink 
and red, and falls a deep velvety-red. 
The beard is deep-yellow, and the whole 
center of the flower has an inner glow 
with reflections that give it a very bright 
effect. We have not vet seen Red 
is described as a 


Dominion, 87, but it 
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real ox-blood red. Joycette, 87, is a rich, 
deep-toned self, of fine form,. good sub- 
stance, and splendid finish. LFthel- 
Peckham, with five votes has the high 
rating of 90. One judge gives it 97 and 
‘alls it the best Williamson Iris. Another 
says not as good as Joycette. Old-time 
fans, and especially those dating back to 
Mr. Farr’s time, will be pleased to find 
Seminole, 83, and Apache, 82, faring so 
well, and I was delighted to have Countess 
Senni write of the latter, “Apache was 
delightful, low, but such a warm rose-red, 
a ree sally glowing piece of color.” Among 
the dark brownish- reds, Red Wing, 79, 
is one of my favorites. Ragusa, 80, and 
Challenger, 84, are two very rich brown- 
reds in our early garden. The late aristo- 
erat of this section, however, is King Tut, 
84. Its deep chestnut-red tones are 
striking, and the narrow range of votes, 
88-80, shows it to be a general favorite. 

As usual, contestants in the lavender- 
blue and blue-purple section are numer- 
ous, and any pale-blue Iris must be out- 
standing in quality to get even a fair 
rating. Pallida Dalmatica, dating back 
300 years, and long the standard for 
judging its many descendants, gets no 
mention. Princess Beatrice retains a 
high rating of 84. On the show table 
it makes an occasional appearance in 
flashy form, but in our garden it is a 
poor substitute for Pallida. However, we 
have sometimes seen Princess Beatrice in 
much better form in other gardens. 
Corrida is one of the few old ones to 
hold its good rating, 83. In our garden 
it has no superior as a landscape Iris, 
in its eolor class. Rosedale is quite simi- 
lar in color and close to it in value but 
gets only 72. Santa Barbara, 83, is a 
rare beauty of fine show form but a 
slow grower here. The persistent high 
average rating of Souv. de M. Gaudichau, 
at 85 is past my understanding, for in 
our garden it is not only common, but 
is anything but a consistent performer 
and fades to purple almost as soon as 
the sun strikes it. This fading of so- 
‘alled blue Irises is, however, quite com- 
mon, some being a little more resistant 
to continued sunlight than others. Buto. 
83, showing also high average quality in 
a vote of 90-81 is much more pure in 
color as well as more perfect in form 
and substance. Among the larger and. 
finer ones in this blue list is Baldwin, 84. 


P. SASS seedling 22-29 gets only 
‘one vote at 89. It has since been 
named Giant Baldwin, and for two sea- 
sons past it has been one of the most 
magnificent Irises in our gardens. Lar- 
ger than Baldwin, it is also a very rich 
self; but in a slightly more purple tone, 
and blooms a week earlier. Blue Velvet 
and Blue Hill get the same high rating 
of 85, but with a much wider spread of 
votes in the first, which probably reflects 
the poor growing qualities of many 
Dominion descendants. Blue Banner is 
a bi-ecolor blue or bright blue in garden 
effect. It has very velvety falls and i 
beautifully frilled. June Night, 82, is 
a large flower of fine quality that gets 
a variation of only one vote with three 
judges. 
In the dark section of this class, Iris 
breeders are vying with the tulip breeders 
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in seeking a real black, and with better 
effect from the standpoint of beauty and 
clarity of color, as the dark Irises do not 
have the muddy tones of the Tulips. 
Blackwings and Blackamoor both get 
84, but the last is a little larger 
and darker. Winneshiek, high rater 
at 87, has been outstanding in our 
garden for two seasons, and is a welcome 
addition to the very-late blooming section. 
It is a real improvement on that other 
fine late Iris, Swazi, 83, and is a much 
stronger grower. Thuratus, 79, is our 
choice among the dusky selfs; and since 
it is super-vigorous with us, we have 
high hopes that it will fare better in the 
next vote, as we cannot explain the wide 
range of 92-50. 

El Tovar, 92, with four votes, and a 
narrow range 94-91, is hard to class. One 
judge calls it a new deep-toned variegata, 
and another says a_ heavily blended 
standard with a pure fall might be called 
a blended bi-color. Another, after seeing 
it two seasons in two gardens, ealls it 
the finest all-around Iris. The deep tone 
in the falls is brown-black in place of 
the usual blue-black, and the distinet con- 
trast of yellow on the under surface of 
the falls, gives this Iris striking bril- 
liance. 


These late ratings offer the very best 
testimony to the high value of Irises of 
American originators, and the superiority 
of our own sorts, becomes steadily more 
apparent as the seasons pass. It has 
been asserted that we no longer need to 
import Irises, but cooperation between 
the English Society and our own has 
been profitable, and quite evidently the 
association of breeders and growers has 
been pleasant as well as profitable. The 
same may be said of business and social 
cooperation with famous French hybri- 
dizers. In livestock breeding it has lone 
been the custom to exchange judges with 
the English and Seotch breeders for tying 
the ribbons on breed champions and 
especially on fat cattle, where the rivalry 
between breeds is greatest. Many Amer- 
lean growers visit the best English and 
Continental gardens yearly. Oceasional 
visits by the gardeners of those older 
countries to our new world gardens would 
stimulate better cooperation and fellow- 
ship. 





Coke and Coal Ashes 


Using sifted coke-ashes on a piece of 
poor ground, well spaded in, last year, 
the result was the most magnificent 
Gladioli. They were large, and in eon- 
tinuous bloom during the season. Hard 
coal sifted ashes, on a like piece of ground 
planted with Dahlias, gave the largest and 
finest flowers, ever! 

The value of wood ashes is known to 
all, but not the value of coke and coal 
ashes. Coke ashes, sifted and spread on 
the grass lawn and well raked in, proves 
a real tonie to the grass. The ashes cor- 
rect acidity and deter worms. In the 
garden ashes make the soil more friable 
and fertilize it. Put all your ashes in 
vour garden, and reap big dividends from 
them. 

F. M. Crristranson, (Ont.) 
































We suspect April has some woolens tucked away to wear on a few of her 30 days’ visit 





Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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PRIL slips in, bringing with her 


all the accessories of Spring. 

March had his share of vernal lug- 
gage too, but not so much finery as 
April displays, although we suspect April 
has some woolens tucked away to wear 
on a few of her thirty days’ visit. 


At no time of the year is Mother Nature 
idle, but this month finds her getting 
underway with amazing speed in prepa- 
ration for her busiest season. Flora and 
fauna alike spring to her slightest bid- 
ding, with the result it is impossible for 
an ordinary human interested in such 
matters, to keep in touch with everything. 


The early Birds and the early Worms 
are here in mu!'titudes. April rains, 
flooding the burrows of the Earthworms, 
the little creatures must come to the sur- 
face to save themselves from drowning. 
But it is a case of jumping from the 
frying pan into the fire, for once on top 
the ground they encounter death = in 
another form. Little wonder Robins sing 
so lustily when Spring storms are brew- 
ing. Well they know that the choicest 
of food will soon be theirs for gathering. 


The Earthworm is the soil’s greatest 
asset. Its open burrows everywhere pro- 
vide air passages which tend to sweeten 
the ground, and the industry of the Worm 
itself, in stirring up the ground, is almost 
unbelievable. No less authority than 
Charles Darwin, who studied the Earth- 
worm extensively, estimated that these 
tiny plows turn over many tons of earth 
per acre every year. 

Before the month is over nearly all our 
Birds have returned. Every day finds the 
chorus growing. If we have made a 
study of the Birds, and encourage them 
to make their homes near us, we recog- 
nize individuals returning from year to 
year. There may be the Grackle with one 
foot missing that comes to the feeding 
shelf for several seasons, or the pair of 
Orioles that always build in the same 
tree, or the mother Robin we befriended 
a vear ago when there was a drouth, and 


we furnished her with Worms dug at 
great cost of labor, to feed her hungry 
brood. She will be on hand without fail, 
asking us again for Worms if rains fail 
to come a little later when she is raising 
her second or third brood. 


The season for greens is here. Every- 
body interested in the outdoors, and vita- 
mins, enjoys hunting Dandelion, Water 
Cress, Mustard, and any number of other 
delectable wild salads to be found this 
month. Many of these may be purchased 
at our city markets, which is better than 
not having them at all, but not so thrilling 
as gathering them ourselves. 


We may see our first Garden Toad in 
April if the days are warm and bright. 
No garden is complete without its wiry 
little Garter Snake and _ its blinking, 
pudgy Toad to help the gardener wage 
war on Insects and Vermin. Toad and 
Garter Snake are both as harmless as the 
Robin and Grackle, following just one 
hop behind the gardener’s spade. 


While we are vainly trying to keep in 
touch with the Wild Flowers springing 
into bloom, we must give a thought to 
their domesticated relatives that beautify 
our gardens. The green spikes of Daffo- 
dils, Jonquils, Hyacinths and Narcissi 
have been peeping through the ground 
for weeks. With April showers to encour- 
age them, their buds will open magically, 
flooding the garden with that exquisite 
old-fashioned fragrance dear to everyone. 


As nearly all of us know, but are 
always forgetting, the date of Easter is 
determined by the moon. It comes on the 
first Sunday after the full moon that 
falls on or after the 21st of March. This 
vear that particular full moon puts in 
its appearance the 10th of April, bring- 
ing Easter Sunday the 16th of the 
month; a favorable time of vear for 
Easter finery, to say nothing of the com- 
fort of that elusive Brnny who is 
supposed to make his annual rounds and 
is responsible for the multitude of Easter 
Eges of every description. 
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Glads - Grace Gowns 


BY MRS. IVA 


NE of my former schoolmates has 
() a women’s ready-made clothing 

store. She just fits it; she knows 
instinetively what will best suit each 
one; and that she loves it,—glories in 
it,—one need only see her glide about, 
eyes aglow, selecting dress after dress 
for her customers, to know; and she 
wears her own gowns with a grace that 
lends distinction to them. 

So it is not strange that after a visit 
to her shop, I find my thoughts often 
straying to my friend and in faney rival- 
ing in decorating her gowns with my 
Glads. 

I would put in a show window a dress 
of white erepe, and on a small stand, 
partly at the side, partly in front of it, 
set a vase of plain erystal glass, contain- 
ing, three spikes of Mrs. F. C. Horn- 
berger. It would add to the beauty of 
the garment and help draw attention to 
it, for Mrs. Hornberger is an unusual 
variety, a beautiful, silky white, pollen 
and all. No colored powder to be drop- 
ping and soiling the chastity of the lower 
petals, as pure and lovely as a Lily,— 
several blooms open at once. 

Pfitzer’s Triumph is another outstand- 
ing novelty which would be admirable 
for our purpose, a glowing salmon- 
orange, all graceful curves. It is large. 
One spike in a tall slender vase, with a 
few long wide stiff leaves such as Golden 
Measure produces, would “set off? some 
satin, or maybe velvet garment, in a most 
surprising way. This variety fades in 
the sun, but is ideal for inside use, where 
it maintains its eolor and its: glow for 
several days, if given the treatment its 
beauty deserves. I have ehanged the 
water two or three times a day. Slice 
off a little from the end of the stem, 
cutting vertically with a sharp knife, not 
pinching the pores shut with shears. 
When a blossom fades we break it off, 
leaving the stalk clean, if we pulled it 
out a seed pod would form and grow at 
the expense of the remaining buds. 

Mr. W. H. Phipps is a tall, big, irri- 
descent pink, open nearly the whole 
length of spike at onee, and “holds its 
pose” for quite a while. It is ravishing 
by artificial light. Fill a flower basket 
with them. 

For several years I had dreamed of a 
bouquet of white Glads and Goldenrod, 
but the Goldenrod never seemed to be just 
right when I had a supply of good whites 
freshly open. Last year it did happen, 
and they are just as enchanting a com- 
bination as I had fancied they would be. 
So I imagined a September day, some 
golden afternoon when several ladies 
might come in quest of party finery, and 
pausing before the window of my friend’s 
shop, behold a long box of Goldenrod 
and Mrs. Kr. Prestgard, a late white of 
good substance and form, on the floor; 
and above and back of the box of flowers, 
a gauzy party frock of pale-green with 
matching stockings somewhere near. 

There is a difference in the texture of 
Glads as there is in dress materials. 

Longfellow goes with pink satin and 
Radiance Roses. 


REED, (N. Y.) 


Coronado is “fit for a queen,” or an 
American gentlewoman,—reminds us of 
broeade and fine lace. It’s another snow- 
white, a big flouney flower with delicate 
veinings of rich deep-purple, in centers. 

Scarlam, an early brilliant red ; a round 
velvety ruffled one, looks its best sur- 
rounded by giant moss-green, raggedy 
rose-geranium leaves. Then there is 
Dr. Bennett, a large bright red. 

I think Orange Wonder would be nice 
with fur-trimmed coats. But it is one of 
those sun-worshippers, who lose their 
complexion when left long away from its 
rays, so would need replacing soon. 

Highland Laddie is bright and always 
attracts plenty of attention, but it will 
be it’s own pleasant self just as cordially 
with the gingham dresses, all of which 
are erisp and pretty and useful. 

Mrs. P. W. Sisson is a lovely cameo- 
pink, large florets, not so bad to streak 
as some. 

For something very attractive to put 
among the silky lingerie, I’d arrange 
several spikes of Twilight, a buff and 
pink erumpled delight, with Thalictrum 
foliage, and lots of tall Snapdragons in 
shades of pale-yellow, pink, cream, white, 
and pink and cream. 

To accompany the pastel organdies and 
voiles; Mary Pickford, a eream pearl 
with golden satin  lip-apricot-glow, 
Heavenly Blue. A. E. Kunderd, rich- 
pink, slightly-ruffled, deep-red spots in 
throat. White Glory, ivory, with blue- 
lavender centers; Betty Joy, creamy pink. 
Some of these in baskets, with spikes of 
the stately Delphinium, and sprays of 
the dainty double Gypsophila, are capable 
of infinite variety and beauty. 

I have not yet seen anything I consid- 
ered an improvement over Rose Ash. I 
like to set a vase of them where the sun 
ean shine through them, showing the 
inner golden glow. It’s not nearly so 
attractive by lamp-light. And Mermora, 
a great gray crepe, with large blotch, 
variously ealled red or purple. It is 
different, too; and Marina is pretty. I 
also like Saraband and Rose Mulberry, 
these and Jane Addams, Minuet, Rose 
Mist, Mrs. Van Konynenburg for the 
dark voiles and Purple Queen, Vielchen- 
blau, Paul Pfitzer, Purple Glory, Charles 
Dickens, Cardinal Prince, Marvico, with 
the dark silks and woolens. 





Treating Glads With Lye 


In the 1931 February number, Mr. 
Larson of Oregon, tells about treating 
Glads with Lye. The proportion was 
hard to get, but I did by measuring a 
can of lye. I used two teaspoons of lye 
to one gallon of water. I was afraid 
of it, so used it only on the cheaper 
varieties, and I must say it worked fine, 
as I never had better blooms from those 
varieties. It is much easier to use and 
much cheaper than Semesan. I consider 
that hint alone was worth more than 
the subseription price of THe FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Mrs. Evi Jarvis, (N. Y.) 
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Stone and Cement Lawn Seats 


Pp ERSONS wishing to make lawn seats 
of cobblestone and cement, will do well 
to make first a hollow wooden form. 

Then mix dry, one part of Portland 
Cement to 2 or 2% parts of clean sharp 
sand. When well mixed, moisten and mix 
until it is a stiff “mud” mortar. 

Place a layer of cement mortar 1 to 2 
inches thick at the bottom of form. Now 
place a row of carefully selected cobbles 
next the back of the form. Now fill in 
the cement mortar in front of the cobbles 
about half the thickness of the cobbles 
higher, spreading the “mud” fully half 
over the cobbles. 

Repeat with a layer of cobbles, then 
cement, until the form is filled. A strip 
of 14-inch mesh wire screen, known as 
hardware cloth, placed in the form so as 
to be fully imbedded in the cement will 
add strength and prevent cracking. 

In about 24 hours remove the form 
carefully and patch any places necessary. 
A smooth nearly-water-proof surface on 
the cement may be had by mixing dry 
sand, sereened through window screen, 
1 part, and fine cement 1 part. Mix 
with water until about as smooth as soft 
putty. Place a little at a time on a 
block of 2x4 and rub it into the surface 
until smooth. Serape out any surplus 
cement between the cobbles, and with a 
small pointing tool, or putty knife, or 
stick, “point up” or smooth up, the joints 
with a similar mixture. This may be 
colored with dry lamp black if desired. 
Mix dry and add water until as thick 
as putty. 

Never use the seat for a week. 

The object of removing the form so 
soon is because any patching is_ best 
done before the cement is fully set. 


In hot weather, cover with burlap 
which should be wet every day. Avoid 
too rapid drying. Do not allow to freeze 
the first day. ‘ 


H. D. Hemenway, (Mass.) 





Pitcher Plant; Sidesaddle 


Flower 
Sarracenia purpurea (Linnaeus) 
(Illustrated on our front cover this month) 


“Wild Flowers of New York” pub- 
lished by the University of the State of 
New York at Albany, New York, has a 
description of the Pitcher Plant; Side- 
saddle Flower, illustrated on our front 
cover, from which we quote as follows: 


“Leaves tufted, ascending, hollow, much in- 
flated and trumpet-shaped, 4 to 12 inches long, 
with a broad, lateral wing and an erect 
terminal lid or lamina, glabrous except the 
inner side of the lamina and the inner surface 
of the pitchers, which are densely clothed with 
stiff, reflexed hairs, purple-veined or some- 
times green, yellowish or reddish all over, 
narrowed into petioles below, persistent over 
winter. Roots large, stout and fibrous. Flowers 
solitary on slender scapes, 1 and 2 feet high, 
nodding, deep purple or rarely yellow, nearly 
globose, 1% to 2% inches broad, sepals five, 
green, with three or four bracts at the base; 
petals five, obovate, narrowed in the middle, 
incurved over the yellowish style. Style 
dilated at the apex into a peltate umbrellalike 
structure with five rays which terminate under 
its angles in hooked stigmas. 

“In peat bogs and wet sphagnous places, 
Labrador to the Canadian Rocky mountains, 
Florida, Kentucky, and Iowa. Flowering in 
May and June. The pitcher-shaped leaves 
usually contain more or less water in which 
are numerous drowned insects which furnish 
food for the larvae of a fly which is instru- 
mental in the cross-pollination of the flowers.” 
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Why Not 


Give Some Study 


to the 


Arrangement 


and Planning of 


Your Front Yard 


By 
M. B. Cummings 


(Vermont) 


attractive areas out front. But how 

to proceed; where to begin, what to 

do, and what not to do, are questions 
for consideration. For the amateur class, 
to which most seem to belong in matters 
of civie art for the front yard, there are 
a few simple rules and practices that can 
be easily applied. 

The first essentials are neatness and 
cleanliness. Keep all irrelevant things 
away and out of sight. A good lawn, 
which is imperative, must be made—it 
eannot be found. A rich soil, <«. thick 
even stand of lawn grass, and a firm even 
surface are highly desirable. 

In making a lawn; grade so as to get 
a slope away from the house. Enrich the 
soil freely, smooth and roll it every 
spring, re-seed barren places, destroy 
weeds, mow often. A good lawn mix- 
ture is 1-3 bushels per acre of this mix- 
ture: Kentucky Bluegrass, 5 parts; Rhode 


| T is possible for most of us to have 








A good layout; embracing good drives, effective vines, simple well-arranged groups of plants, and a well-kept lawn 





Friendly Trees 
with snowy gar- 
ments, — pleas- 
ing in Winter 
and restful in 
summer 











Island Bent, 4 parts; Redtop, 2 parts; 
English Rye, 1 part. Sow thickly, east 
and west, and then north and south. Sow 
in early Spring, before hot, dry weather 
comes. A nice grass carpet is worth all 
it costs. 

In maintaining the lawn; destroy for- 
eign weeds, roll the surface each Spring, 
apply nitrate of soda—g lb. per square 
yard, water freely in dry weather, and 
clean up the leaves frequently in the Fall. 
Pour boiling water on ant hills, sow lime 
to kill earthworms, mushrooms, and fairy 
rings. Do not sow White Clover as it 
kills out the grass. 

In planting; avoid scattered effect, 


plant in groups, frame and mass the 
corners and sides. 


Put larger specimens 








ie 


in background, small stuff in front. 
Keep midground open. Secure (a) uni- 
formity in thickness; (b) variety; (c) 
size; (d) shape; (e) color,—by right 
combinations. Use native shrubs, trees 
and vines in great abundance. Avoid 
exotics. Use vines for porches and 
piazzas to make the house look at home. 
Keep the lawn open, broad, clean and 
clear of flower beds. If flowers are 
planted use them in the corners, against 
buildings, or along the borders. Do not 
use kettles, boilers and boats, even though 
full of flowers. 

Choose hardy plants, shrubs and trees. 
Use Dogwoods, Honeysuckles, Spiraeas, 
ete., for shrubs; and Woodbine, Dutch- 
man’s Pipe, Honeysuckle, Clematis, for 
vines; and hardy perennial flowers, such 
as Hollyhocks, Heliums, Golden Glow and 
Ferns, merely for borders. Then, add 
Maples, Spruces, Elms, ete., in suitable 
places to complete the plan. Plant in 
Spring rather than Fall. Put good sur- 
face soil next to the roots, and firm it 
well, water well, and leave some loose soil 
on top to retard the drying-out process. 
If you cannot find and dig up these 
plants in some nearby place, you can 
buy them of a nurseryman. Get good 
specimens, prune them carefully, and 
give them good eare. 

Out front all the family may study 
Soils and Plants, Bees and Birds, as well 
as Flowers and Trees. The front yard 
and its near environment may be made 
of educational value. 
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Forty-foot 
Century 
Plant 

in bloom 





Our Lord’s 
Candle has 
beautiful 
creamy 
blossoms 














Desert Plants for the Garden 


NE style of gardening which has 

become very popular within the last 

few years is where Desert Plants are 
featured. When we (the average “we”) 
first view a well-stocked Cactus Garden, 
we are startled at tha vastness of our own 
ignorance. Until we have made some sort 
of study of the plant life which the desert 
vields, we are prone to think that a 
“Cactus is a Cactus.” It surprises us to 
learn that there are more than one thou- 
sand known species of Cacti, and that in 
the three western states of California. 
Arizona, and New Mexico, alone, are to be 
found more than one hundred native 
species. 

Probably the most wonderful of the 
North American Cactus family is the 
Giant Cactus, seen on high plains and 
hills of Arizona and California deserts. 
This is a huge, misshapen growth, some- 
times attaining a height of fifty feet or 
more. Atop each branch, in the Spring- 
time, appears a cluster of pear-shaped, 
cream-colored flowers, which later on 
ripen into fruit which is edible for man, 
and a delight to the birds. 

But the most beautiful member of the 
family is undoubtedly the Yueea. These 
plants, which appear at times to spring 
directly from a rock, have sharp, thin, 
spinev leaves, from two to three feet in 
length, and which spread out in every 
dirvetion around the tall, straight stalk. 
The different species are variously ealled, 


BY LOIS SNELLING, (Calif.) 


“Roman Candle,” “Spanish Bayonet,” 
“Dagger Plant” and “Whipple.” And 
loveliest of all is Whipplei, “Our Lord’s 
Candle!” This is very appropriate desig- 
nation, for some such thought must in- 
evitably come into an observer’s mind 
when he sees one of these perfect speci- 
mens glowing like a beacon light, in its 
symmetrical glory. Out of the sandy 
wastes of the arid desert and on the rocky 
slopes of precipitous mountains, they re- 
ceive some sort of nutriment which 
eventually results in a mass of delicate, 
fragile-appearing blossoms of such dis- 
tinetive loveliness as to put to shame 
plants which are pampered by hot-house 
sare. The creamy, waxen, bell-shaped 
blossoms hang in elusters of hundreds; 
and in color, shape, and odor, closely 
resemble the Tuberose. 

The Century Plant is a very interest- 
ing Agave, and would perhaps be grown 
in more gardens if it could live down that 
false theory that it blooms only once in 
a hundred vears. Most gardeners feel 
that that is too long to wait for a flower- 
ing. However, even a decade is a consid- 
erable time for a Century Plant to re- 
quire for putting out the first of its 
ereenish-eream flowers. These blossoms 
die by degrees, from the ground up, and 


new shoots come out as the old ones 
wither. In Mexieo, the roots and leaves 
of this plant, which sometimes grows 


as high as forty feet, are used in the 


making of a variety of drinks. The 
popular drink, pulque, is a result of 
scooping out the bud and leaving a 
natural bowl for the sap to flow into. 
This sap flows to the amount of a gallon 
or more a day, so it ean readily be 
seen how adept the plant is at water- 
conservation. All Cactus growths, in 
fact, are equipped with water-proof skins 
on their trunks, branches, leaves and blos- 
soms, in order that no moisture may 
escape from within them. 

Two other very popular Cacti are the 
Christmas Cactus and the Night-bloom- 
ing Cereus. The Christmas Cactus, with 
its gay, rose-colored blossoms, is usually 
at its flowering height about Christmas 
time. The night-blooming Cereus is re- 
markable for the sweetness of its flowers, 
which open after dusk and fade before 
the morning. 

Besides producing very elaborate blos- 
soms and giving desert-dwelling Birds a 
splendid food, Cacti have various other 
uses. Paper, for instance, is manufac- 
tured from the pulp of the trunk, which 
also serves as excellent fire-wood. In 
the old days in California, the stout 
Opuntias were even used by the padres 
as fences or hedges. They served this 
purpose admirably; for, planted in close 
conjunction with each other, they were 
assuredly as impregnable to eattle and 
other stock as the sturdiest barbed-wire 
fence. 
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Bits of Sun-Dial Lore;—and 


SECLUDED garden-spot, a grassy 
“wabe”; low, broad steps leading 


to a pillarel Sun-Dial—what 
more charming place could be 


imagined in which to follow the gentle 
precept of one of these outdoor clocks 


whose legend reads, “Wait a whyle.” 
Even lovelier than thinking “green 


thoughts in a green shade” may be an in- 
terlude given to golden meditation in 
golden sunshine,—an interval in which to 
reflect upon Time and Eternity, to recall 
things that are past and to prophecy 
things to come. 

The history of Sun-Dials goes back to 
the early records of civilized eras. Some 
think that the obelisks and pyramids of 
Egypt were constructed with time-telling 
intentions. The Old Testament bears wit- 
ness to the fact that “sun-clocks” were in 
use in Biblical times, for we read, in 
Kings II, “he brought the shadow ten de- 
grees backward, by which it had gone 
down in the dial of Ahaz.” Herodotus 
asserts informingly, “It is from the 
Sabylonians that the Greeks learned con- 
cerning the pole, the Gnomon, and the 
twelve parts of the day.” Though few 
Sun-Dials have been found among the 
antique ruins of Italy, it is evident from 
references in their literature that the 
Romans were well acquainted with the 
use of this time-telling device. 

When the Romans came to Britain 
they found that the use of the Sun-Dial 
was known to the Anglo-Saxons. Usually 
the early English sun-clocks were made 
of stone and elaborately carved. They 
adorned the walls or gateways of cathe- 
drals and monasteries, of castles and pub- 
lic buildings. Sometimes they were erected 
in public squares or marked the intersee- 
tions of roads. But the more intimate 
use of The Dial as a garden ornament, 
dates from Tudor England, when country 
estates boasted of elaborately-laid-out 
ornamental gardens, and the garden 
“cloecke” became a subject for artistic 








Imported from a garden in Surrey, England, is 
this unique dial. The brass face bears the name 
of its maker, John Myers, and the date of mak- 
ing, as weil as the place, Londini, Anno Domini 1720 





Flower Yrower 


BY RACHEL DAY, (B.C.) 


decoration, as well as a_ time-telling 
device. 

Mottoes or legends inseribed on The 
Dial, usually of brass, or cut into the 
strueture, give added charm to this 
garden ornament. These words often 
provide texts for cloistered meditation 
during intervals of watching the gnomon, 
or “the finger of time,” mark with its 
slender shadow the passing moments. 
Often the inscriptions are pure poetry, 
composed with sensitive appreciation of 
rhythm and cadence and vowel musie. 
Sometimes the words are tactfully moni- 
tory, sometimes shyly humorous. The 
most frequent theme is that of the 
transient character of Time. Such a 
verse is etched upon a brass dial topping 
a field stone structure in a_ secluded 
garden of the Pacifie Northwest. The 





stone on which is the face of 
are inscribed the words Tempori Parendum 


About the 
the dial 


words must often have been read these 
centuries past, for the plate once adorned 
a Surrey garden-clock, and is dated 1694. 
Their haunting melody is as enchanting 
to the ear as is their quaint spelling to 
the eye for the legend reads: 

TYME WANES AWAY 

While in sterner tone comes the ad- 
monition chiselled into the stone form- 
ing the octagonal base; 

TEMPORI PARENDUM 
which is, being interpreted, the time must 
be prepared for. 

Another Sun-dial e¢laiming English 
origin, has for its gnomon, or dial-finger, 
a half-cirele whose ends are connected 
with a bar like the taut string of a bow. 
This rests upon another half-ceirele. On 
the brass face are engraved the points of 
the compass, while numbers both Roman 
and Arabic, mark the hours. Besides the 














A gnomon of graceful design 


mark of its maker, his place of business 
and its date (Jno. Myers, Londini, Anno 
Domini, 1720), the dial bears this legend, 
engraved with many flourishes of the 
needle : 

“T stand amyd ye sun and flowers 

but only show your sunny houres.” 
Carved into the time-worn stone of one 
of these “altar-like struetures” which 
Charles Lamb thought so much more at- 
tractive than the usual machine-equipped 
clock, are these words of wisdom; to be 
pondered by those who find their way be- 
yond yew-trees clipped into many animal- 
shapes to the secluded lawn of an Eng- 
lish manor-house : 


“Yesterday returneth not; 
Perchance to-morrow cometh not; 
There is to-day; misuse it not.” 


The Persians of old had a proverb that 
has proved useful for sun-dial inserip- 
tions; it reads, in translation: 

“One instant only is the sun at noon.” 

The Sun-Dial in Martha Washington’s 
garden at Mt. Vernon bears the inserip- 
tion: 

Horas 


(I record none but sunny hours) 


non numero, nisi serenas.” 


One of the prettiest sun-dial verse- 
groups is found in Walter de la Mare’s 
group of such legends in his anthology of 
poetry: 

“Here stand I forever lonely amidst the flowers 

tall, 

While o’er my figured bosom faint shadows 
slowly fall. 

And to the busy world without, whose 
hours I keep. 

I say, ’Tis time to rise’, and then, “Tis time 
to sleep,’”’ 


life by 


“How you will be wrapt with delight,” 
wrote an old-time lover of gardens, “when 
you behold in some corner a true dyall 
or clocke.” 

Indeed, one cannot imagine a more 
charming ornament than the Sun-Dial, in- 
terpreting so truly everlasting values. 
And, among many delightful legends for 
this “altar-like structure,” it would be 
hard to find one more suitable for a best- 
heloved garlen than this old favourite, 
handed down to us from the Romans: 

“Though rise and fall 

Love is forever over all.” 


suns shadows 
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A Summer Garden in a Summer Resort 


BY RUTH H. LEE, (R. L) 
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Diagram of Garden Plot 


EING out of work, paying city 
rents, with Spring almost upon us, 


was not a lovely outlook. But the 
good old soil solved our problem. 

We looked for a small summer cottage, 
at a quiet inexpensive shore resort, which 
had several fields adjacent to it. Before 
leasing the house, I made sure a half 
acre of that good sandy loam in back 
of the house could be mine for the Sum- 
mer. ‘The farmer who owned the field 
was glad to let it to me for ten dollars. 
The plowing cost me five dollars and the 
seed six dollars. 

With the first breath of Spring we 
moved to the summer cottage and started 
work on our garden. We had reduced 
our rent to one-fourth its original 
amount. 

Pepper, Tomato, Cauliflower, Lettuce 
and Cabbage plants had to be started. 
The whole plot had to be hoed and a 
space alloted off before planting for each 
vegetable. We could hardly wait until 
the danger of frost was over to plant 
our seedlings and seeds. Beeause Sweet 
Corn is so popular, I planted half the 
plot in Golden Bantam, two rows every 
two weeks for fourteen weeks. My 
Pumpkins went between the rows of 
Corn. A third of the remaining space 
was alloted to Tomatoes, which are so 
popular in the Summer for salads. I 
used John Baer, Bonny Best and Clark’s 
Early Jewel. The remaining space was 
alloted to Peppers, Pole Beans, Carrots, 


Summer Turnips, Swiss Chard, and 
Lettuee. When the green String Beans 


and the yellow String Beans were all 
picked, I hoed the ground thoroughly, 
scattered commercial fertilizer in the 
newly made rows, and planted Beets and 
Carrots. In the original Beet and Carrot 
space, when empty, I prepared the 
ground and planted Beans. Thus con- 
serving space. A little square near the 
head of the garden was reserved for 
Radish and Parsley. The Cucumbers 
followed the middle path and the Pole 
Beans were on the opposite outside edge. 
The Summer Squash was planted along 
one whole outside edge, and the Winter 
Squash took up a row in between the 
corn. Then, because I am inelined to be 
a little aesthetic, I bordered the whole 
gvarden with Sunflowers. 

How we watched that garden! How it 
kept up our morale! We earried all the 
water from the cottage in large watering 




















Front of Grd] 


pots and pails, but everything flourished 
and nothing dried up. We _ picked, 
fought and sprayed bugs. We trapped 
destructive woodchucks. Every snake and 
toad we found we hurried to our garden 
to help us win our fight. 

When the cottages all arourid us began 
to fill with Summer visitors, I eut thirty 
eards from stiff white paper and printed 
my list of vegetables on each one, with 
their respective prices. If a product 
went out of season, I erossed it off the 
customer’s card. If the prices fluctuated, 
as they did every two weeks or so, I 
would make a new set of ecards. It took 
only one evening and was well worth the 
trouble. Besides the vegetables and their 
prices, I printed my name and the situa- 
tion of my cottage, on the back of the 
eard. This made it easier for customers 
to eall at the house for vegetables they 
needed in a hurry, because of unexpected 
company or change of plans. Then I 
drew a little Trade Mark in the corner of 
each card to eatch the eye. It did eatch 
the eye and made the customer curious 
at once to know what it was all about. 

My first thirty ecards was an experi- 
ment. Early one morning, I dressed as 
comfortably and neatly as possible, and 
started out “campaigning.” I went to 
every .cottage within walking distance, 
and knocked at the back door. Most of 
the Housewives were in the kitchen at 
that time of the day and I could see 
them, so they could not very well ignore 
me. I gave each one a little ecard, and 
they liked that. Since they had to open 
the door to take the eard, they usually 
asked me in. I spent ten or fifteen 
minutes with each one explaining what 
the card already told them, and arousing 
as much Good Will as possible. Most 
of the wives put in an order for the next 
day, which I entered in a long narrow 
note-book. All my sales were Cash. The 
order idea suited me because I did not 


over-pick my vegetables, and thereby as- 
sured each customer of absolutely fresh 
products. Every time I picked a 
Cabbage, I knew exactly who it was for. 
I knew Mrs. Smith liked her Sweet Corn 
well out and large, while Mrs. Brown 
liked hers small and tender. Because of 
this careful selection, I managed to hold 
my prices up longer and thereby profited. 

Nearly every morning when I came to 
the back door, a Housewife would meet 
me, ecard in hand, ready to give their 
order for the day. One or two of them 
lost their cards and asked me to supply 
them with new ones so they could con- 
sult it when planning their meals. The 
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Back of Card 


card experiment proved to be a very good 
form of advertising. 

I would get up very early in the morn- 
ing, and do all my picking before break- 
fast. Then I would load up the little 
wagon I pulled by hand, and start out. 
I delivered and took orders for the next 
day at the same time. As for competi- 
tion, the fact that fresh vegetables grown 
right on the Plat were accessible, gave 
me the advantage over all outside 
peddlers. My customers became so 
numerous I could not supply the demand. 
As orders grew, I was busy day and night 
and by Fall my garden was a stripped 
skeleton. 

Of course the nice thing about it all 
was that in the meantime we “out-of- 
work” individuals were living bountifully 
from the garden. Since fishing is my 
hobby, we had Black fish, Chogshead, 
Seup, Butter-fish, and Flounders every 
week from the Bay in front of our house. 
What an ideal Summer! It’s an 
experience I want to. repeat. 





The Farm Vegetable Garden 


[7 should, if possible, be a rectangular 

piece of land, and near the house. 
Have a row of currants, gooseberries, or 
a grape trellis separate the garden from 
the house yard. If the garden is close, 
the busy farmer’s wife will have a better 
chance to spend short periods of time in 
it, as she ean still keep an eye on other 
activities. 

The ends of the garden for a distance 
of about a rod should be sown to blue 
grass, to serve as a turning ground for 
the horse, for of course the greater part 
of the work of a farm garden should be 
done with horses. So, for the same rea- 
son, it should be planted in rows of regu- 
lation width (three feet four inches), to 
allew of the regular corn cultivator being 
used, as only a few minutes are required 
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for a large-sized garden. While plants 
are small, the cultivator can be held away 
from the row, and Mrs. Farmer can have 
her chance later. 

When such early vegetables as peas 
and onions are about gone, tomatoes, 
peppers, cabbage, and egg plants, may 
be set in rows, between the original 
rows. Having been thoroughly culti- 
vated, the soil will be in ideal condition 
to receive the plants from cold frame or 
hot bed, then when the early ones are 
gone the new rows can be cultivated too, 
so there need be no waste ground. 

The garden should be fenced chicken 
tight, and if inclosed as a part of the 
house yard can be a decided asset to 
any farm, instead of the weed patch so 
often seen. 


KATHERINE BUHLER, (Nebr.) 





Nature’s Way With Seeds 


1. What fruit bears its seeds on the 
outside of its flesh? 

2. What common American food plant 
has its blossoms at the top of the plant 
and its seeds on an entirely different part 
of the plant? 

Nature has many curious weys of pro- 
ducing seeds on her various plants. It is 
seldom, indeed, that two plants form their 
seeds in the same manner. Nature has 
very cleverly arranged that in all cases 
the blossom, stem, fruit, and leaf are 
servants for that mcre important item, 
the seed. Students of nature should spend 
more time familiarizing themselves with 
seeds, for they are nucleus of all plant 
life. 

Nearly every flower in existence carries 
the peculiarities of its blossom into the 
formation of the seed-pod. If the blossom 
is divided into three distinct parts or 
petals, the seed-pod will have the same 
number of divisions. Many common 
flowers have derived their names from the 
shape of their seed-pods. The Snap- 
dragon’s pod, for example, when fully 
ripened, is a dragon in miniature. 
Examine one for yourself and see the two 
eyes, big mouth, and sword-like nose. 

Many people think that the bursting of 
a cabbage head is caused by abundant 
moisture and too rapid growth. Instead, 
when the cabbage head bursts it is trying 
to foree up a seed stem in the same 
manner as lettuce. The cabbage leaves are 
so solidly pressed in the head that the 
seed stem cannot come out until it has 
broken the leaves apart. 

Plants are very regular about forming 
seed in the same manner year after year. 
One proof of this is the fact that an ear 
of corn never has an odd number of rows. 
The rows run in even numbers such as 
twelve, fourteen or sixteen rows. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

The answer to the first question is,— 
the Strawberry. 

The answer to the second question is,— 
Corn. The tassel is the blossom which is 
always formed at the top of the stalk. 
The ear of Corn forms below the tassel 
at the middle of the stalk. Nature has 
arranged this very cleverly so the pollen 
will fall from the tassel upon the corn 
silk and in this way pollenize the Corn. 


Heten E. Ruyte, (Nebr.) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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HE weather this month is treacher- 

ous for general outdoor planting, but 
there are many vegetables that will with- 
stand the ordinary whims of April. 


Peas may be planted about the middle 
of the month, although the latter part 
is safer, as there is not so much danger 
of the seeds rotting before they have a 
chance to sprout. Drop seeds an inch 
and a half to two inches apart in trenches 
four inches deep. When planting the 
climbing varieties, a strip of wire netting 
should be set in place first. This will 

















Loooking forward to sliced Tomatoes, Tomato 
preserves, Tomato Juice, and numberless other 
uses, for this vegetable is rich in vitamin C 


take care of two rows of Peas, planting 
on each side about four inches from the 
wire. Very old wire, in fact anything 
that will provide a trellis, may be used. 


Carrots, Parsnips and Salsify may go 
in the ground the latter part of the 
month, although the more cautious gar- 
dener will wait until May, while his ven- 
turesome brother will plant earlier. 
Cover Carrots and Parsnips with a half- 
inch of loose soil in a trench deep enough 
that the line of planting shows plainly. 
This is a great help while the seeds are 
germinating, and for several weeks after 
the tiny plants are through the ground. 
It is a guide to show where not to hoe 
until the plants are large enough to be 
cultivated. 


There are so many ways to prepare 
Salsify, or Vegetable Oyster, for the 
table, that it should be included in the 
planting program. Both Salsify and 
Parsnips may be left in the grornd all 
Winter, digging them whenever the earth 
thaws. In early Spring these roots 
fresh from the garden are a welcome ad- 
dition to the menu. 


Lettuce, Radishes, and any greens 
desired, may be planted by the middle of 
the month, and Onion sets should be put 
in the ground at the first opportunity. 


Seed of the popular Bermuda and 
Spanish Onion should be planted now in 
the hotbed, or in boxes in the house. By 
the 15th of May, weather conditions 
favorable, they may be transplanted in 
the garden. Spanish Onions thus grown 
may attain a girth of 15 inches in good 
Onion soil. 


Celery seed planted now in the hotbed 
should have sturdy plants for outdoor 
planting by the first or midd'e of June. 
This planting of Celery ripens by latter 
October and is then ready to be packed 
away for winter use. 
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Cueumbers are very sensitive to frost, 
but a few early plants for “slicers” may 
be started now by placing two or three 
pieces of sod, soil side up, in an old 
dish pan or like receptacle, burying four 
or five seeds in each piece of sod. Put 
in warm place, keeping damp, and when 
seeds begin to sprout give them the sun- 
light if possible. By middle-May the 
plants will be of sturdy size and the sods 
may be buried outside without disturb- 
ing the Cucumbers. Cool nights the ten- 
der plants must be covered. 


The venturesome gardener will set out 
a few early Tomato and Cabbage plants 
the latter part of this month, but he will 
be compelled to cover them nightly if he 
wishes to save them. Tomato plants are 
especially tender. Quart berry baskets, 
saved from year to year, make good frost 
protectors, and they may also be used as 
sun protectors the first day or two after 
transplanting when the weather is very 
hot. 


Whatever we plant outdoors in April 
should be done with the knowledge that 
unfavorable weather conditions may undo 
all, or a part of our work. A suecessful 
gardener is one not easily discouraged, 
but he is also a cautious planter before 
the weather is settled. 





Vegetable Plants for Sale ! ! 


SOURCE of income in the early 

Spring, before the actual Vegetables 
have come into season, is the selling of 
voung Vegetable Plants. Since the enter- 
prising Farmer usually raises a certain 
number of young Vegetab'e Plants for 
himself, there is no reason why he should 
not raise a few extra ones and sell them 
to his neighbors who have not bothered to 
start seeds early. 

Many of the Hardware Stores handle 
flats of Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, and 
Pepper Plants. Many Sced Stores use 
them in the Spring. Everyone who has 
a small garden uses a dozen or so of 
several kinds. If you guarantee good 
healthy plants, Farmers in the nearby 
country-side will give you orders in ad- 
vance for the number of flats they are 
going to need, if you make systematic 
ealls to their respective farms early 
enough in the Spring. 

The young plants can be raised in an 
early seed bed under glass. One 
hundred, or one hundred and _ twelve, 
Seedlings to each flat, is the usual amount 
sold. Thus, when buying a whole flat, 
the customer gets twelve extra plants. 
To the Customer, the flats usually sell 
as follows; 


Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
and Eggplant, twenty cents a dozen, one 
dollar and a half a flat. That saves a 
buyer of a whole flat thirty cents and 
gives him twelve extra plants besides. 
Peppers sell for fifteen cents a dozen, 
and one dollar and a quarter, here. 


When selling wholesale to Hardware 
Stores, Seed Stores, and large Farm 
Buyers, a dollar a flat for the first ten, 
and seventy-five cents a flat for any 
number over ten. 


Rutu H. Ler, (R. L.) 





EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“1 would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 





Temperature and Plant Behavior 


LADIOLUS corms stored at comparatively high 
(5 temperatures result in earlier blooming, according 
to a report by A. M. S. Pridham, of Cornell University. 
He also suggests that although the time of blooming 


may actually be advanced by storing the corms in a 
higher temperature, the yield of corms for the next 


year’s bloom will be inferior. 

It may be remarked in this connection that (speaking 
generally) the processes of plant life proceed more 
rapidly the higher the temperature; and conversely, the 
lower the temperature the more slowly. This accounts 
for the earlier blooming of the corms stored at the high 
temperature. It may be explained in this connection, 
however, that too high a temperature will dry out the 
corm to such an extent as to greatly reduce its vitality 
and even injure the quality of bloom. While it is not 
desirable or necessary to store at too low a temperature, 
a medium or moderate temperature of 40 to 45 degrees 
seems best when all standpoints are considered. 
Gladiolus corms will, however, do well at temperatures 
of 50 to 60 degrees, which is about the temperature of 
the average house cellar. 

It may be accepted as a fixed fact that plant processes 
are hastened by higher temperatures and slowed up by 
low temperatures, but other things must be considered 
in determining the best temperature for storage during 
the dormant period. 





An Important Principle of Plant Growth 


An Illinois reader refers to an editorial in the Septem- 
ber issue, 1932, entitled ‘‘Pulling Weeds not Gardening’’ 
and suggests that he found it impossible to get rid of 
fong, hairy root growth which sprang into thousands of 
weeds every week. If the surface of the ground is 
kept cultivated, and this fine weed growth uprooted or 
cut off at regular intervals, perhaps as often as every 
few days during the early growing season, and less 
often as the season advances, any roots below ground, 
even such tough customers as quack-grass roots, will 
lose their life. Cutting off top growth means that 
the root growth is smothered. Therefore, do not over- 
look this principle in connection with all types of 
vegetation. No root growth in the garden can survive 


if its growth above ground is prevented, as the balance 
of plant life is destroyed. 
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The Cooper Plan 


HE chief value of THE Cooper PLAN is based on the 

idea that no person (or shall we say the average 
person), can live a well-balanced and complete life in 
the city. Reverse this statement and we will say that 
the full and complete life for the development of the 
individual ean only be lived in contact with the soil. 
Former articles have explained fully the reasons why. 

There may be, among readers of this magazine who 
have followed THE Coorrr Puan for ten consecutive 
issues, those who feel that I have not been sufficiently 
direct and definite in the suggestions offered. One 
reader (he is publisher of a magazine in the horticul- 
tural field), asked me very definitely for a plan of action. 

One great trouble with us all is that we want too quick 
and immediate results. If THe Cooper PLAN were pos- 
sible of immediate adoption and could give quick results, 
the depression would end very promptly. But THE 
Coorer PLAN is something to be figured on in advance, 
and is to a considerable extent, a state of mind. In other 
words, the person who would make a success of THE 
PLAN must prepare himself by assuming the right mental 
attitude toward a residence in the country. 

Humanity divides itself into two classes, THE COM- 
PETENT and THE INCOMPETENT! That perhaps is 
a rather harsh statement to make and a bit rough on 
humanity as a class; but it is a fair statement of fact, 
and let us see if we cannot easily figure out the reason 
why humanity may be thus classified. 

First :—The competent ones are those who ean adapt 
themselves to circumstances; who have a certain native 
gumption; who are persevering, industrious, and frugal. 
Such people take care of themselves anywhere, but they 
are especially successful when they have scope for their 
abilities. To such people the very atmosphere of a city 
is depressing, and they do not thrive in the city. 

Second :—The incompetent ones are those who have 
the herding instinet; who naturally congregate in the 
city; who want to perform certain mechanical duties 
for wages, and expect all their responsibilities and risks 
to be assumed by the community in which they live. 
Such people are strong for all sorts of insurances against 
this, that, and the other thing. They seem to feel that 
they should assume no obligation themselves, other than 
to perform certain tasks for which they get paid, and 
which wages are used for the purpose of insuring them 
against all hardship and responsibility. 

Perhaps some readers will feel that I am drawing two 
rather extreme cases in the above, but few will “deny 
that the city tends toward the herd idea and the herd 
instinet, and restricts the opportunity for individual 
expression and experience. The country (or we will 
say contact with the soil) has the opposite effect. It 
develops individuality, gives an opportunity for expres- 
sion and experience, and leads to a development and 
improvement of the race. 

The above discussion is to show the tendency of the 
city as an influence and the tendency of the country as 
an influence. It needs no demonstration nor proof that 
our best people and leaders in the past have very largely 
been developed in the country. That they will continue 

to be so developed there is no question. 

One of the great lacks at the present time is adequate 
leadership. Men who assume to lead us are mostly 
machine-made men. They do not know how to live 
themselves; they do not understand the true ideals of 
life; and they do not know how to lead us toward right 
living, better morals, and better spiritual attainments. 

Ask yourself this question continually :— 


Am I among the Competent or the Incompetent ? 
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Why Do People Buy 


AN editorial in a trade paper which is one of my 
“* many exchanges had an interesting little sketch 
under the simple and commonplace title of ‘‘Glass 
Beads.’’ This article was for the purpose of explaining 
to the particular branch of trade which this publication 
represents, that they should not stick too closely to the 
practical and essentials in putting in a stock of goods 
for sale, and that the merchant should essentially carry 
the goods which are in demand. This, of course, is noth- 
ng but common business sense, but there is a moral 
which I would point out. 

As the editorial referred to points out, people do not 
need half of what they buy, and the average mortal 
hasn’t a good sense of values. It points out further 
that our system of schooling fails to teach the young 
many things they should know, and that life itself,—the 
hard reality of every-day existence,—does not even teach 
the grown-ups things most useful to them. 

People spend their money just about as fast as they 
vet it, and many of them a little faster. It is a com- 
mon observation that about nine people out of ten, spend 
a little more than their income regardless of its amount. 
The man who is getting $25.00 per week usually spends 
about $30.00 per week; and this same man if his income 
was $100.00 per week, would probably spend about 
$125.00 per week. This is only a suggestion, but it 
serves to show that the average person has little sense 
of values, nor financial judgment worth mentioning; and 
that as do the natives of Africa buy Glass Beads as the 
acme of their aspirations in acquiring this world’s goods, 
so do the natives of this country buy Glass Beads,—only 
in a little different form. Our Glass Beads consist of 
high-priced automobiles, and many other things too 
numerous to mention. 

Why do people buy? They buy because of high- 
pressure salesmanship in one form or another, but chiefly 
because they feel that about everything should be theirs 
that they see, and that nothing is too good for them. 
Here is where our education is absolutely bad. A great 
majority of the things which people buy now-a-days are 
worse than useless to them. They not only bring no 
tangible returns, but many of the things are a positive 
detriment from any standpoint. 

Until the Human Race learns true values and can dis- 
criminate between the genuine and the spurious, condi- 
tions of human existence on earth will be difficult to 
correct. Only a few people (a very small percentage of 
the total) know values in the sense which has been 
explained above. 

Another one of those simple-minded little preachments, 
friends, which you ean ponder indefinitely, and with 
the assurance that any time you put on this subject will 

‘ greatly to your benefit. 





Birds and False Sentimentality 


HIEF of the Editorial Service of the Board of Game 

Commissioners of the State of Pennsylvania, George 

M. Sutton, offers some decidedly practical suggestions 
about Birds and the wrongly-placed sentimentality which 
s indulged in and wasted on them, and I am very glad 
indeed to quote the wisdom which Mr. Sutton elucidates, 
is follows: 

False-sentimentality has no place in genuine bird study. 
Such sentimentality regards a Hawk which captures smaller 
Birds as wicked, and forgets that the smaller Birds cause ‘ 
just as much death, if not actually more, when they capture 

numerous small insects. The pursuit of food is a killing 
process, direct or indirect, among all living creatures of the 
earth. False sentimentality is the sort of thing which brands 
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a boy morally bad because he wants to collect a bird’s egg, 
or which imagines that such fables as “Poor Cock Robin” 
have some scientific foundation. The truly broad-minded 
student realizes that it is a normal predatory instinct in 
the boy which attends a period of his growth that leads 
him into the field to kill and plunder. His desire to collect 
specimens should not be thought bad or even undesirable. 
It should simply be directed into channels which bring 
about a desire to protect wild life and afford the greatest 
real satisfaction to the boy. 


FEW men who are in the public position occupied by 

Mr. Sutton are credited with such good sense and 
what I would eall well-balanced ideas on the subject of 
3irds and their protection. Birds, it is true, occupy a 
very important place in the scheme of things, but they 
are not paramount by any means, and their place should 
be given only the true weight to which it is entitled. 
False-sentimentality has no place in the consideration of 
3ird Life; and over-abundance of sentimentality is 
hardly permissible. Bird lovers should take a lesson 
from the suggestions offered by Mr. Sutton. 

And Nature Students generally should remember that 
the Balanced viewpoint about which I have expatiated 
from time to time, is necessary in considering the works 
of Nature and their relationship one to the other. Give 
respect to subjects in proportion to their value, but do 
not give them undue consideration. Few people are able 
to retain a good perspective in their study of the things 
which come within their vision. Fewer still are able to 
correlate the different things which go to make up this 
wonderful world of ours. When you study Birds study 
also the things which relate to Birds, either for or against, 
and just what position Birds occupy in the scheme of 
things. Don’t iniagine that Birds are only persecuted, 
and that they are free from guilt in the persecution of, 
not only other Birds, but of the other species. It seems 
to be the way of Nature that her children should prey 
one on the other, and the over-sentimental should remem- 
ber this fact in conducting their nature studies, and 
planning their conservation activities. 





THE FLOWER GROWER Useful in the South 


AN occasional correspondent writes me that he (or she) 

wants a magazine especially adapted to the semi- 
tropical conditions of California or the South, and sug- 
gests that THE FLOWER GROWER is not as_ usable 
as it might be in these territories. 

Well, below is a reader in the South; and who has been 
a reader for some time, who talks differently. From this 
letter I extract as follows: 

“Of all the magazines I have taken I enjoy yours most of all. 
From it I get suggestions that can be used in the South. Many 
of the magazines on flower growing, published in the North, do not 
gwe much we can use.” 

It is really very much in the mind of the reader 
whether suggestions contained in a magazine published 
in the North are usable or not. The growing of vegetation 
of all kinds has certain underlying principles whether in 
the Tropics or at the Poles. 

And the person who cannot get valuable suggestions 
from THE FLowEeR GrOoWER regardless of climatic 
conditions must be beyond teaching. This is not written 
in criticism but rather in the way of suggestion. People 
imagine that their semi-tropical conditions in the southern 
tier of states and in California must have very special 
instructions. 

No magazine printed anywhere applies only to a 
definite location or section of the country, and THE 
FLower Grower has probably the widest scope of 
any. It circulates in every state in the Union, approx- 
imately in proportion to population. 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








HILDREN of all ages, from eight to eighty, and even 
younger and older, love the Pansy. Even more beautiful, 
freer-flowering and better adapted to landscape effect is 
Pansy’s dainty and charming little sister, Viola. 
Given the attention it demands, the Viola Cornuta is one of 
the most generous blooming plants I know of. The demanded 
attention is merely keeping it from going to seed. If each 


plant is carefully looked over every day or two, and all withered — 


blooms removed, your Viola will keep itself covered with 
flowers, brightening the rockery or border from early Spring 
until late Autumn. 

“Too much bother,” did I hear someone say? All right, 
you just keep on growing Ragweed and Spanish Needles. 
Nature has a way of rewarding or retaliating, a “tit for tat,” 
as it were. I prefer Violas. 


Easily grown from seed, with the same treatment accorded 
the growing of other perennials, the Viola may be had in a 
wide range of colorings. Personally I prefer Lutea splendens, 
whose rich, golden yellow flowers, produced in masses, set off 
so well against the abundance of green foliage of the other 
surrounding plants that may not be in bloom at the time; for, 
like men and the brook, blooms may come and blooms may 
go, but the lovely Viola, if not neglected, blooms on forever. 


When your Viola begins to let up in either the quantity or 
size of its flowers, give it a thorough looking over and remove 
that big, fat seed-pod that has been lurking, unnoticed; and 
business will be immediately resumed again at the old stand! 


Should your Water-lilies be out of bloom during the Peony 
season, you can easily fool your friends by floating blooms of 
such good imitations as the Peony, Marie Jacquin, or Alsace 
Lorraine on your pool. To make the substitution appear more 
perfectly real, remove the sepals of the Peony bloom and 
allow the stem, cut short for the purpose, protrude through 
a slit or hole in the middle of some light, buoyant float, such 
as a thin slice of cork, or a milk-bottle cover, or best of all, 
the paraffin covering from a glass of jelly. 

Oh, yes, I know deception is “turrible wicked,” but you 
ladies who make regular, periodic visits to the “Beauty 
Shoppe,” and you husbands who chew life-savers on the way 
home from the elub, need have no scruples. 


THe GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





Simplicity and Wholesomeness 


NE of my Pennsylvania friends, who sends in some 

very practical and interesting suggestions for use 
in THe FLOWER GROWER, winds up his letter by saying 
that THe FLower Grower appeals to him for its 
SIMPLICITY AND WHOLESOMENESS. 

Many readers have before paid their compliments to 
THe FLower GrRowER in almost unlimited terms of 
praise, but no compliment could be greater than the 
one given by my Pennsylvania friend. 

During these trying times, what could be more im- 
portant in what we read, than simplicity and whole- 
someness. We need simplicity because the tendency of 
the times is to revert to and emphasize the simple things 
of life. Simplicity is necessary these days with many of 
us because of necessity, and those who are not com- 
pelled by necessity are beginning to see the desirability 
of simple living and the simple things of life. 

Wholesomeness covers a world of valuable qualities, 
and anything which is wholesome is desirable in any 
day and age, but especially so under the difficulties 
which we now live. The lighter things,—what might 
be called the froth of life——do not appeal to us in this 
day and age. We want the things which are for our 
moral and spiritual welfare. 

Yes, simplicity and wholesomeness describes the things 
in which we are most interested these days. 
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My Garden and Its Gifts 


INCE making my home on the farm I have learned that life 
here is full of opportunities, if one is energetic and 
ambitious. While it is true that most farm undertakings require 
study and work, yet they do not demand so much work as |] 
semetimes hear mentioned with complaint about the country. 

My garden has been for me a great opportunity of enjoy- 
ment. Early in the season I plan a definite outline of the order 
of work to be pursued, for this creates a lasting interest after 
the work is once begun. I depend on deep plowing and rich 
fertilizer for the best results. Moisture can be brought up to 
the young plants by working the soil closely. Air and sunshine 
will soon show their effect upon the leaves when moisture reaches 
the roots. 

After my garden is planted the exercise in hoeing and weeding 
brings into use undeveloped muscles, and takes me out into the 
sunshine quite like those who play tennis or golf. The exercise 
is healthful; even spading is an excellent exercise, and a little 
of it is often needed and necessary around the edges. A wise 
gardener will avoid fatigue and exhaustion from overdoing 
the exercise at one time, but instead will accomplish a little each 
day. 

My garden brings me many gifts, besides exercise and health. 
There is a satisfaction in the experience itself which I know 
is increasing my practical skill in and knowledge of gardening, 
and the time I spend in the garden is used often for planning 
and for reflection on other questions that interest my mind and 
take my time. During the Summer and Fall there is pleasure 
derived from placing on the table supplies of wholesome, green 
vegetables. There is indeed no investment so small that returns 
so great a profit as the home garden. Besides this satisfaction 
in doing for the family there is much pleasure in making gifts 
to friends from the products of my garden. 

The late fall is the time when surprises abound, probably be- 
cause visits then are rarer, and nature is busiest in a supreme 
effort to mature the laggard plants. These unexpected finds 
have a flavor that is delightful because it is out of season. 


—Mnrs. A. B. C., Alberta, Can. (in Breeder’s Gazette) 


The Germans Are Thrifty 


TRAVELLER in Germany reports that outside the 

great cities of Bremen and Berlin, as well as other 
cities, there are a large number of little tracts consisting 
of perhaps as much as two acres, each on which is a little 
cabin or shanty. These farmlets, as they may be called, 
are worked each by a family from town, who come out 
for the day, just to do the work, and return to their 
homes at night. 

This is a practical effort to solve the problem of bring- 
ing city-dwellers in touch with the soil, and it is possible 
that my friend, Henry Ford, appropriated this idea when 
he suggested that every worker in his factory should 
have a garden. 

The big idea behind this whole story is not merely the 
earnings or savings which such little plots will give to 
the workers. The resulting contact with the soil is of 
far more importance. 

One of these days I am going to write some very defi- 
nite suggestions for those who are cluttered into city 
quarters. There is no reason why city workers cannot 
have a country place on which they may live all the year 
around. Our transportation facilities and our roads are 
now such that this is easily possible. 

Here is the most important point: The person owning 
a little land (say two acres), in the country which will 
produce good crops, should a depression or a loss of labor 
income take place, can raise almost enough on his little 
farm to support himself and family, and he is not under 
the necessity of calling on charity. Charity is bad for 
everyone. The self-supporting person has greater self- 
respect and many other desirable qualities. 


I will try to tell more about this plan in a future 
Editorial. 
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Benjamin C. Auten 


Mr. Auten grew up in the banking busi- 
ness, and says he took a college degree and 


outgrew it. Now he not only grows spring 
bulbs and Peonies, but teaches voice, violin 
and cello. 


His work in THE FLOWER GROWER is 
well Known to readers and goes back for 
many years. His answers to questions have 
especially covered a very wide range of 
subjects. 


(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of 
presenting the Editorial Contributors of this magazine to 
readers, which was commenced with February, 1931.) 


Do Animals Survive Death? 

That the human animal does, the world 
has pretty generally believed. As_ to 
those we speak of as the lower animals we 
should say that the vast majority of people 
probably never have thought of them as 
having any future existence. More and 
more, however, as the oneness of life is 
recognized, we discover a growing hope that 
that unseen something which we share with 
the Beasts of the field and the Birds of the 
iir, and which we call life, persists even 
after the event of death. 

Men like Romanes shared in. thoughts 
like these. Such names as Luther, Wesley, 
Cowper, Southey, Shelley, Keble, Kingsley, 
Dean Stanley, and Agassiz, occur to one as 
mong this number; even Plato is included 
n them; and Bishop Butler says: ‘Death 
removes them from our view. It destroys 
the sensible proof which we had of their 
being possessed with living powers, but does 
not appear to afford the least reason to be- 
lieve that they are then or by that event 
ieprived of them.” To Darwin it was an 
“intolerable thought” that these creatures 
with all their capacity for devotion, affec- 
tion, loyalty, and suffering should suffer 
total annihilation at death. 

There are multitudes, as knowledge of 
life’s mysteries slowly widens, to whom this 
thought is also “intolerable.” It is incred- 
ible to many who have been the recipients, 
for example, of some dog’s unfailing affec- 
tion, that anything so akin to the love that 
s at the heart of the universe, can be 
blotted out. It is a part of the things that 
ire best, and that ought, it would seem, to 
persist—(Our Dumb Animals.) 





If you have a good place for the 
Seedling Apple discovered by the Editor, 
as related in the advertising pages this 
month, be sure to get your order in 
at once, as the best time for setting 
apple trees is right now. 


Vegetable Gardening Plebeian? 
—NO!!! 


ERY glad that we are to have a de- 

partment on Vegetable Gardening in 
THE FLowerR Grower. I think that many 
gardeners need a better “Balanced View- 
point” eoncerning why things are or are 
not desirable. These folks who half- 
apologetically speak of Vegetable Garden- 
ing as plebeian, make me tired. We feel 
ever so proud of ourselves for raising 
a few gaudy Sunflowers or a couple of 
Goldfish, or piling up a lot of rocks to 
crow a lot of stuff we wouldn’t look at 
any place else; but we feel “sort of sneak- 
ing” when raising Vegetables, for fear 
the neighbors might think we couldn’t 
afford to buy our Vegetables in cans. 

And just why a plant must be useless 
before it is beautiful is another thing 
I’ve never been able to figure out. <A 
Wild Cucumber vine or a Morning Glory 
turns the back poreh into a lovely bower, 
but a Japanese Climbing Cucumber or a 
Searlet Runner Bean would be plebeian. 
We spend hours pruning and trimming a 
Privet Hedge that is never half so beau- 
tiful as a row of feathery Asparagus; 
and the latter may be kept at any height 
by the simple process of pinching off 
part of the top with thumb and finger. 
A Gourd vine is ornamental, but a vine 
that produces Squashes, or fat Water- 
melons, or delicious Honeydews, is con- 
sidered ordinary. 


I’m here to say that the most beautiful, 


warden I’ve ever seen was a Dutch Vege- 
table Garden planted right in the door- 
yard of a small white cottage. It con- 
tained all the smaller Vegetables such as 
Beets, Carrots, and Beans, each in its 
little brick-fenced bed with white graveled 
walks between the beds. Not a weed 
was to be seen, and every plot seemed 
to be trying to out do its neighbor. The 
contrast of texture, form, and color, made 
a wonderful picture. 

And as for thrills, nothing can com- 
pete with the Vegetable Garden. You 
may grow a Dahlia the size of a Cab- 
bage, but it won’t give you half as much 
satisfaction as taking the Jones’ a 
mess of Lettuce while theirs is still the 
size of a mouse’s ears. Your family may 
sit at your table decorated with your 
rarest flowers without a word of comment, 
but just serve them a platter of home 
grown Sweet Corn on the cob, and you'll 
hear them telling the world about it. 

I’m not advising everyone to stop grow- 
ing Flowers and take up Vegetables. 
I love flowers and though I plant them 
in every nook and corner, I can never 
have room for half of those I long to 
try. 
What I’m saying is that I’ve been 
practicing THE Cooper PLAN in minia- 
ture for a good many years, and I no 
longer feel in the least plebeian if the 
minister happens to come around the 
house and catch me driving stakes for the 
Tomatoes, or picking an old-fashioned 
“Mess of Greens.” I’m just as proud 
of Carrots and Cabbages, as I am of 
Lilaes and Lilies. 

Don’t think you can’t start a Vege- 
table Garden because you haven’t an acre 
or two. It’s surprising what you can 
raise on a twenty-foot square, if that’s 
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all the room you have. Where the work 
must be done by the housewife or a 
man. busy elsewhere part of the time, a 
plot 50 by 75 feet will take all the time 
you can give it and produce an in- 
credible amount of “eats.” 

As to which Vegetables are most de- 
sirable, that depends on the family taste 
and the amount of space available. 
Asparagus is among my favorites because 
it is early, and Beans give big returns 
for your trouble. Almost anything is 
worth trying if you have room. Start 
early and plan a succession of plantings. 
A good garden is almost never without 
something in usable condition. 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 





The Art of Walking 

OT so long ago a Seout Master, at 

the institution of a new troop, 
summed up the main purpose of Scouting 
as the effort to make our boys believe 
that the locality in which they live is the 
best place on earth in which to live and 
grow. The fun of Scouting, its physical 
and mental training, its opportunities for 
valuable personal contacts, its develop- 
ment of unselfish service; all of these are 
quite familiar to everyone. But not so 
often is it brought home that all these 
factors are but a means to an end. The 
final result is the development in each 
individual youngster of the ability to find 
in his own environment, no matter where 
that may be; healthy, and healthful out- 
lets for all his natural activities. This 
means contentment, and contentment 
means happiness, in spite of modern 
teachings that urge us never to permit 
our contentment to cripple our ambition. 

There probably never was a time when 
contentment would mean as much to the 
youth as it does today; or when it would 
mean as much to the mental and physi- 
eal life of the generation to follow. 
There is no reason to believe that it 
would not be as much of an asset to 
adults. And it could be acquired by the 
same methods as are used by Scout 
leaders with our boys. 

Get out of doors—get out of sight and 
hearing of all man-made evidences of 
civilization. Even in a large city, this is 
usually possible in less than half an hour, 
and on foot too, which of course, is the 
way to take one’s daily dose of nature. 

There are several reasons why we don’t 
walk more. The usual excuse is lack of 
time; but all of us will find, if we ex- 
amine ourselves earefully, that we do 
crowd into our sehedules the things in 
which we are most interested; that we 
enjoy the most; whether for financial, 
social, or entertainment returns. A large 
number of us might add walking to that 
schedule if it were not for the fact that, 
constitutionally, we can’t bring ourselves 
to walk just for the fun of walking. We 
must have an object. If one will take 
up some sort of nature study, such as 
wild flowers, geology, zoology, orni- 
thology, a study of the trees; zest of a 
thousand fold will add to his walks. One 
need only substitute his own objects to 
gain such physical, mental, and even 
moral props, as can be gained by no 
other known process than to walk. 

Euizur Y. SMIrH. 


The Footpath 


More than 75 Answers to the Question were Received 


N the January issue, Robert Sparks 

Walker had a philosophical article 

whieh took the nature of a soliloquy 
on the subject of Footpaths. The simple- 
minded Editor thought that here was a 
good opportunity to test the analytical 
faculties of readers of this magazine, and 
so some prizes were offered in the form 
of subseriptions, and a question pro- 
pounded which read as follows: 

Why is a natural Footpath (or Trail) 
depressed or worn below the surrounding 
surface? 

A few of those who attempted to 
answer the question did not hold them- 
selves strictly to the question. The ques- 
tion has to do only with the mechanical 
aspects of the subject and has nothing 
to do with the theoretical or hypothetical 
reasons as to why a Path was located in 
a certain place. It only has to do with 
the eauses of the depressed Path as a 
physical feature of the landseape. 

It was the Editor’s intention to judge 
this contest on his own account, but it as- 
sumed such a volume and a complication 
that he did not consider himself equal to 
the task, and so he selected one of his 
old friends in another state, and he con- 
sented to handle the matter. That the 
judge has done a good job, none will 
question; and while he gave me permis- 
sion to rearrange the awards as I saw fit, 
be it known that the awards stand just 
as the judge made them. 

The awards are as follows: 

John R. Campbell, (Ala.), First,—a 
year subscription. 

Harry E. Morrow, (Iowa), Second,—a one- 
year subseription, 


two- 


Henry C. Thorne, (N. Y.), Third—a siz- 
month’s subscription. 


The judge separated the highest grade 
answers into XXX and XX. From 
among the XX answers, the Editor has 
selected one for honorable mention, by 
Franklin B. Shaw, (S. Dak.), and he has 
awarded Mr. Shaw a six-months’ sub- 
scription award because of the brevity 
and direetness of his answers. 

Readers will be interested in the an- 
swers because of their brevity and clear- 
ness of reasoning. Some elimination has 
been made of material not strictly per- 
tinent to the question. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY BY JOHN R. CAMPBELL 


“Let us make a path and observe what 
happens. Let a single file of one thousand 
men trail across a piece of greensward. The 
first footfall bruises and crushes the car- 
pet of grass, and compacts, presses down, 
the more or less spongy, porous soil be- 
neath. The next footfall, the next, and the 
next, and so on to the two thousandth, com- 
presses the soil still more and wears away 
the protective covering of grass and roots. 
Our path is begun. 

“Now the soil is laid bare to the erosive 
action of the wind and rain, as well as the 
grinding heel of humanity. Particles are 
blown, washed and scuffed aside. And all 


the while, on either side, goes on the sea- 
sonal growing and dying of the grass, build- 
ing ever higher the mat of turf, leaf mould 
and humus. 
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“So the forces work on and on, building 
up either side, compressing and wearing be- 
tween. Our path is made, but ever made 
deeper.” 


SECOND PRIZE ESSAY BY HARRY E. MORROW 

“Enough travelers went over the same 
way that it was not difficult to follow the 
trail, for it was by then a worn path. The 
time arrived when the grass was worn off 
or the leaf-mold destroyed, and the bare 
earth was fully exposed to the traffic. The 
sun and winds would dry out the soil, and 
the weight of traffic would grind down this 
dry earth into fine particles, even dust. 
Every time a foot was lifted in this dusty 
trail a suction was created, which lifted 
the dust, some of which would naturally 
deposit itself along the side of the path. 
The shuffling of the moving feet also kicked 
out more of the loosened earth, so along 
side of the path a ridge was built up, 
through which the grass would shoot, build- 
ing a sort of dike along the sides of the 
path. Assisting in the break down of the 
soil in the path is always the action of 
frost, freezing and thawing. The work of 
destruction produced by frost and traffic 
was also aided by the winds and rains, as 
well as by traffic. So in the wearing down 
of the paths or trails we discovered that 
the movement of traffic, weight, shuffling, 
freezing, winds, and rains, all cooperated to 
wear down the trail.” 


THIRD PRIZE ESSAY BY HENRY C. THORNE 

Compacting of Soil :— 

By weight and impact of traffic. 

By natural “shrinkage” and settlement, 
(increased both directly and indirectly by 
the wearing-out of vegetable growth). 

By relative freedom from earthworms and 
other burrowers. 

By lessened moisture content, due to 
bareness, and rapid evaporation. 

“Soil Movement :— 

Traffic pushes considerable soil to one or 
both sides, and this increases apparent as 
well as real depression-profile. 

“Soil Removal :— 

By scuffing and ‘kicking movements of 
traffic. 

By cross-tracking, especially in muddy 
conditions. 

By wind-erosion. 

By water-erosion. 

“Tn cold climates, frost-action will aggra- 
vate both the latter actions; and by heav- 
ing at the margins of the path, will further 
magnify the apparent depression. 

“Natural building-up of soil at sides, 
while path is bare, will also increase the 
relative depression.” 


HONORABLE MENTION ESSAY BY FRANKLIN B. 
SHAW 


“First :—A trail is depressed below the 
surrounding surface because of the fact that 
the scuffing of many feet tends to dislodge 
many minute particles of soil, which are 
easily carried away by nature’s agents; the 
wind and rain. 

“Second :—The earth’s surface is porous 
or contains many air spaces. When traffic 
of any nature occurs in a limited area, 
such as a trail, the air spaces are com- 
pressed. 

“Third :—When we walk we do not pick 
up our feet and set them down carefully, 
but we all more or less scuffle along and 
this tends to send many little particles of 
soil flying to adjoining areas.” 





EpDITOR’s NOTE :— 
Readers may be interested to know what the 
Editor was originally thinking about as a suit- 
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able answer to the question, and so I will 
tell them in few words. 

First :—Compaction or Compression. 

This is caused by the weight of persons or 
animals traveling over the Path and continues 
almost indefinitely. 

Second :—Wind Action. 

The feet cause pulverizing of the soil, and 
when dry the wind picks this up and deposits 
it on the adjacent surfaces. 

Third:—Kicking or Scuffing. 

*assing feet displace soil particles from the 
Path, and this influence goes on without limit 
and continues as long as the Path is in use. 

The answers have brought out one point that 
I had not considered, the destruction of vege- 
tation in the Path; but this, of course, is 
incidental to the three general causes as above. 








Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 


Mr 
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N April Snowstorm is not uncommon, 
and is mostly beneficial. March 
Snowstorms are mostly harmful; with the 
sharp, high winds and freezing tempera- 
ture causing ice to form on tree branches, 
and on newly sprouting fields and gar- 
dens, often proves detrimental. 


When there is little Snow in Winter, 
there will be less dust in coming Summer. 


The female Polar Bear hibernates be- 
neath the Snow, leaving an airhole. In 
the Spring she comes out, bringing along 
any Cubs born in this eold den. 


A Rustie Chair, made of Willow twigs, 
was budded and started to send forth 
shoots; its legs were then placed in eans 
of water, and a shady nook is expected to 
be the result. 


The Rattan Palm attains a greater 
length than any other Plant in existence. 
Its slender stems, which rarely exceeds 
an inch in diameter, sometimes grow more 
than 600 feet long. 


On a Bird-walk, the first day of April, 
I saw flocks of Juncoes, Robins, Fox- 
Sparrows, Song Sparrows, Killdeer, 
Purple Grackles, and 45 Bohemian Wax- 
wings. 


Sweet, frozen cones of Sap may some- 
times be picked off the Maples and Box 
Elders for refreshment, when out on a 
Nature hike. 


To make a gallon of Maple Syrup, 40 
gallons of Sap is required, ordinarily. 
If there is little frost, there is no resist- 
ance for Sap to journey up into the tree’s 
branches, with the result that leaves will 
bud soon after the Sap flow starts. Upon 
the budding of the tree, the Sap becomes 
bitter and the sugar-harvest ceases. 


Never before have I seen so many large 
flocks of Snow Buntings, as in mid-Feb- 
ruary and March, 1932. In open fields, and 
along the country road many flocks of one- 
hundred or more individuals chirped a 
happy Spring Song, very spring-like to me. 
In flight, their white coloring was promi- 
nent, and when running over the snow, their 
general color is gray, due to the black 
markings on white back; the head has a 
tinge of yellow. 


A beautiful, and moist Snowstorm left 
clumps of Snow on bushes, giving them 
the aspect of a cotton field. All admired 
this unusual sight, for days. 


Canoe Birch provided primitive man with 
food, drink, transport, and lodging. 
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Hardy 
Geraniums 


BY C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


OOSE usage of botanical terms has 

created not a little confusion regard- 
ing Geraniums and Pelargoniums. The 
so-called Geraniums of florists’ are not 
Geraniums at all but Pelargoniums; 
while the name Geranium is_ properly 
applied to about two hundred and fifty 
species of more or less hardy plants, 
mostly found in the North Temperate 
zone. And among these are some of the 
loveliest furnishings for border and rock 
garden. They are known to gardeners as 
Crane’s-bills. 

To me, the best of the race is 
Geranium grandiflorum, a plant from 
central Asia that stands up admirably in 
our eold, Northern gardens. It gets a 
foot or so high, clothing itself in quite 
large, five-parted leaves and displaying 
numerous, large, deep blue blossoms from 
early June onward for a number of 
weeks. Here, it does best in part shade 
(as along the East edge of a shrub 
border), and in soil containing plenty of 
leaf mold. 

Give G. Endressii a soil rich in humus, 
and an abundance of moisture, and it 
may get as high as eighteen inches, 
producing its light rose-colored flowers 
on stems long enough for eutting. Give 
it a lean soil and less moisture and it re- 
mains small enough for any rock garden 
scene. And it seems happy in either sun 
rv shade. Coming from the mountains 
of Spain, it is, nevertheless, quite hardy 
here, enduring temperatures as low as 
twenty degrees below zero where they 
were covered with snow. The finest of 
the real dwarfs that I have found are 
G. argenteum and G. cinereum. The first 
of these has the loveliest silvered leaves 
imaginable, resting on which during 
most of the Summer are _ pale-pink 
blossoms. The other is only a little less 
silvery and its flowers vary in shades of 
pink. In facet most Geraniums vary as 
to eolor when grown from seed. But that 
is the preferred way to grow them, for 
old specimens do not move with grace. 
The two species mentioned in this para- 
graph get no higher than six inches. 
They are hardy in my garden if given a 
well-drained spot in sun and the protec- 
tion of a rock between them and the 
prevailing cold winds. 

America has a number of good hardy 
Geraniums but space will not permit 
mentioning many. G. incisum, from the 
Paecifie Northwest, should not be over- 
looked, however, by the seeker after good 
Geraniums. It varies both in stature and 
color, according to botanists, but material 
in my garden has kept close to a foot in 
height and has deviated little from light 
purple. It behaves well in either sun or 
light shade, and will stand considerable 
dry weather. 











Foxgloves 
planted in 
April, bloom 
from seed 
the second 
year, in 
great 
abundance 











Foxgloves Will Bloom and Do Well 


in Any Part of Your Garden 
BY FRIEDERIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 


OXGLOVES, Digitalis, like Cam- 

panula medium, belong to the two- 

year plants which grow if the seed 
is sown early in Spring to large-leaved 
plants, the second year they bloom, and 
then die down. 

For the Foxgloves in the picture | 
sowed the seed (Ditigalis monstrosa) in 
mixed colors in sandy soil in April. By 
September the plants had spread, measur- 
ing 10 inches and 12 inches across. I 
transplanted them then, some in a sunny 
location, others in the shade. All came 
through the Winter under a light protec- 
tion of leaves, leaving the top of the 
plants partly free from covering. The 
plants started to bloom in June, the 
early part, and bloomed until the end of 
July. 

Foxgloves, white, spotted dark laven- 
der inside, others rose-lavender, with 
darker spots inside, as they came of 





mixed seeds, are lovely in any 
garden. They bring glory to the shady 
spots and self-seed with great abundance. 
I eut the main-stalks, all but two. One 
of each color I leave on the plants for 
seeds, the others I use for house deecora- 
tion. With the main-stalk removed, the 
other stalks will quickly come to bloom, 
blooming as I said, for a long time. 

Other beautiful species are: Digitalis 
purpurea, roter Fingerhut, as this species 
is called in Germany. 


these 


Digitalis ambigua, with large pale- 
yellow flowers, spotted brown inside, 


grows wild in middle Europe and the 
Black Forest regions on mountain sides. 
Foxgloves contain a poison which is 
used in medicine, but the poison part 
need not ban the beautiful plants from 
our gardens in-as-much as they are of 
the easiest culture, and bloom with little 
care in shady parts, and under trees. 
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Those potted plants that you used for 
indoor decoration during the Winter, 
such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, Heliotrope (or Cherry 
Pie, as it is sometimes called), and others, 
will have their health vastly improved by 
being planted outdoors for the Summer. 


FLOWER POT, FILLED WITH 
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The weather is now warm enough to 
plant out Tigridias, Dahlias, and Cannas. 
The first named require a rich soil, and 
on toward blooming time an abundance 
of water. 


Sow in flats, seed of Verbena, Stocks, 


Petunia, Marigold, Lobelia, Asters, and 
Delphinium. 


FLATSTONES AND RHUBARB 


LEAVES, FOR SLUGS 
Gp enervem, WITH TOP HALF CUT AWAY 
Jn A: SIMPLE- TRAP. FOR MOLES 
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That great unkempt wild man of the 
garden, Pampas Grass, may be divided 
this month. My idea would be to divide 
it thoroughly and then throw all of the 
divisions out on the trash pile. This plant, 
SS while doing nicely and looking well in 
Bane oad AND z R Sees the midst of the lawn of some great 

\\ Secs | 


: estate, is entirely out of place in the tiny 
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Handy Garden Devices 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


A SIMPLE PLANT PROPAGATOR 


GOOD propagator for rooting cut- 
A ives or starting seeds, can be made 

very quickly, with a large flower 
pot, and an electric light bulb, as illus- 
trated. The bulb is placed in bottom of 
the pot, wire passed through the drain- 
age hole, then covered with an empty can. 
Holes are made in the sides of the ean, 
but not on top, so that the bulb will not 
get wet. Then moss is placed over the 
can, and over this, wet sand. Cuttings 
placed in the sand soon root, if the light 
i turned on for a half hour morning 
agid evening. Only very small bulbs are 
required. 


SUPPORT FOR PEAS, TOMATOES, SQUASH 


The support illustrated helps Tomatoes 
to ripen much better in the garden, and 
make Peas, Beans, ete., more convenient 
for gathering. They can be made with 


seantling and chicken wire. The support 
helps Squash, Marrows, etc., to develop 
properly, and keeps them clean. 


TRAPS FOR INSECTS AND GARDEN PESTS 


A very simple mouse-trap is illustrated. 
Two flower pots are placed just below 
the surface, with bait inside. A reel is 
fixed about two inches from the top, sus- 
pended on a piece of wire. When the 
mouse jumps on to this, it turns around, 
and he falls to the bottom, where he can- 
not escape. Two empty cans, with the 
top almost cut away, and placed end to 
end in the “runs” make good mole-traps. 
The moles can push the top of the can 
inwards, as they go inside, but cannot 
back out again. 

Many insects, slugs, ete., can be trapped 
with large, flat stones, or flower pots 
filled with moss. A good way to trap 
eut worms is illustrated. 











BY PAULINE G. EWING 


April in California Gardens 





HIS is the month when we steal 

a Saturday off every whip stitch to 
go on an all day outing over to 

the mountains. We go up some alluring 
anyon and revel in the wild flowers there. 
We find Fringed Gilia, Baby Blue Eyes, 
Prickly Phlox, Popeorn Flowers, and 
many others; but we do not pick them, 
oh no! At least not if it happens to bea 
Forest Reserve and the ranger is in resi- 
dence. On the way home, on some windy 
upland meadow, if we are lucky, we find 
some of those fairy Mariposa Tulips; the 
smoky white ones like great bowls with 
marvellous markings and honey guides in 


their broad hirsute cups. This particular 
variety is the first one to bloom here- 
abouts, but later comes an_ equally 
charming one of pale lavender, with 
deeper lavender, reverse, and different 
markings. Later still, comes a most curi- 
ous one that grows in the midst of clumps 
of Sagebrush. The bowl is of old-gold 
with an edging of rose. Its inner sur- 
face is covered liberally with quite long 
yellow hairs, and the edges of all the 
petals are frayed as though whipped by 
the wind. A bouquet of these beauties 
has the soft coloring of a rare Turkish 
rug. 


garden that Mr. and Mrs. Average People 
own. 


Some of the seedlings whose tender 
young leaves taste especially delectable to 
the Sparrow family are Verbenas, Sweet 
Peas, Delphinium and Ranunculus. To 
keep them from being gobbled up whole- 
sale, it is a good idea to protect them 
with chicken wire during the seedling 
stage. They have a sour taste that es- 
pecially appeals to the Sparrows. Per- 
haps they take it as a Spring tonie, as 
we, in days gone by, used to down sul- 
phur and molasses. 


Keep on planting annuals. They will 
fill in that time in late Summer when we 
so often find that there is little or no 
bloom in the garden. 


If you started taking “Mum” cuttings 
last month, continue this month. One 
ean never have too many Chrysanthe- 
mums, and they grow on through the 
Summer with so little attention. 


Truly warm weather has come to stay 
now, and the plant lice and aphids know 
it. They make tremendous strides in the 
way of off-spring, and if we don’t watch 
out they will take complete possession of 
our gardens. To use an inelegant expres- 
sion we can soon “settle their hash” by 
turning a strong stream from the hose 
on them, or by spraying the infested 
plants with a tobacco or other solution. 





Books Wanted 


Readers have called my attention to 
the fact that the following books have a 
bearing on The Cooper Plan, and might 
be interesting. Can any reader supply 
them? 

“A Little Land and a Living.” 
“A Self-supporting Home.” 
“Garden Profits.” 


If any reader can suggest other books 
bearing directly or indirectly on the gen- 
eral idea which underlies The Cooper 
Plan, will be glad to hear from them. 
Numerous other books, including home 
handicraft and various how-to-do books, 
must be available. 


Mapison Cooper, Editor, 
(Calcium, N. Y.) 
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Timely Suggestions for April 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, 


Ye who fear death, remember April !— 
Earth holds the seed ere it comes to pass 
That a white bud yields to the wind its per- 
fumed breath 
Or stars burn gold in the tender grass. 
JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 
HOUGH the earth may be gripped 
by the heavy hands of ice and 
snow, and seemingly without life, 
yet we know that roots, bulbs and seeds 
buried in the frozen ground are merely 
asleep and at the coming of spring 
weather will renew their growth. Of 
this we have no doubt, for the unfailing 
regularity with which this miracle has 
come to pass each season has given us 
this assurance. Confidence is a necessary 
attribute in the gardener and this is the 
time to hope and plan for the garden; 
and to do all the work that will tend 
to save future valuable time for the 
gardener. 


Remove gradually the mulch that was 
placed about plants in the garden as win- 
ter protection, and clean up the borders 
and flower beds. Burn trash and other 
garden debris that might have provided a 
hiding place for pests. As soon as the 
soil is workable, spade up the flower and 
vegetable beds, applying fertilizer and 
lime where needed. Seeas of some crops 
like beets, spinach, carrots, and others, 
germinate poorly in acid soils and should 
therefore not be planted in soil that is in 
need of lime. The amount of lime to be 
applied will depend, of course, on the 
size of the plot and on the degree of the 
acidity of the soil. One pound of hy- 
drated lime per 25 to 30 square feet of 
garden space would not be too much to 
use. 


Summer-flowering plants like Dahlias, 
Cannas, and Gladioli may now be started 
indoors in good-sized pots, or in deep 
boxes that will accommodate a number 
of the tubers. Plant them in rich garden 
soil and place in a warm place until 
growth starts and then give sunlight. 
After danger of frost is over, plant them 
out in the beds, being careful not to dis- 
turb the roots any more than is absolutely 
necessary. A gain of four to six weeks 
may be made by this method. 


As the success of the flower garden de- 
pends so much upon the proper prepara- 
tion of the soil, give this matter careful 
attention. The bed should be deeply 
spaded, and raked until the soil is finely 
pulverized. If the soil is heavy and re- 
quires enriching material to make the 
soil porous and mellow manure may be 
turned under at the time of spading. 
Well-rotted manure worked in, will 
lighten a clay soil and will aid in making 
a light soil hold moisture better. It 
will also lessen the tendeney of “runny” 
soil being washed away. While they have 
little value as a fertilizer, coal ashes will 
aid in loosening and making clay soils 
lighter and more workable. Even saw- 
dust will serve this purpose. 


Seedlings started previously, need 
daily attention. Those that have formed 
their first true leaves should be trans- 


(Southern New York) 


planted from the seed boxes to pots, or 
other boxes where they may have room to 
develop. When crowded, the plants rob 
sach other of light, air, and nourishment. 
Such plants as Cauliflower and Cabbage 
that usually are moved only once before 
being transplanted into the garden, may 
be set out in the coldframe spacing them 
quite wide apart. As sudden changes in 
temperature may be expected in April 
be prepared to safeguard plants in the 
coldframe at short notice. 


Some gardeners in this section, impa- 
tient to get hold of the garden tools again 
and to advance the garden season, have 
already planted Onions, Peas, Beets, leaf 
Lettuce, Radishes, and other kinds that 
will stand cool weather fairly well, but 
there is nothing gained by planting 
Beans, Cucumbers or any of the tender 
sorts of seeds. As the weather this month 
is variable, and cannot be depended upon, 
very early out door planting may prove 
disappointing for if it should be quite 
rainy the seed may rot in the ground; 
or if it does germinate the resulting 
plants may be somewhat stunted. 


Seeds of Sweet Peas may be safely 
planted as soon as the soil is warm and 
erumbly. As Sweet Peas are deep-rooted 
plants and like their roots cool, dig the 
trench at least a foot deep; a few inches 
more will not be amiss. At the bottom 
place a layer of fertilizer and cover it 
with three or four inches of good garden 
soil. Then sow the seeds about two 
inches apart in the row and cover with 


soil. As the plants grow, fill in the 
trench with more soil. You cannot hope 
to grow fine Sweet Peas on shallow, 


poorly-drained, or sour soil. 





Roses may now be started. Before 
setting them out, prune off all decayed 
or damaged roots and trim the top of 
each bush so that it will balance the loss 
of root growth. Set the plants in well- 
enriched, pulverized loam, about as deep 
as they were planted in the nursery 
beds. As Roses do not thrive in a loca- 
tion that is always wet, be sure that the 
rose-bed is well drained. Do not allow 
fresh manure to come in direct contact 
with the roots. Plant Roses in masses in 
beds for a good effect, allowing from two 
to four feet between the rows according 
to the habit of growth. Given a well- 
drained, sunny situation, suitable soil, 
sufficient moisture, and proper cultiva- 
tion, a generous supply of bloom may be 
reasonably expected from healthy, wisely- 
selected varieties. 





The Narcissus Nematode 


HE Narcissus Nematode is one of the 

pests on account of which the govern- 
ment, seven years ago, took rigid con- 
trol of the growing and marketing of 
narcissus bulbs. While the action of the 
government prevented it becoming wide- 
spread, it is not amiss to be able to 
recognize it and cope with it. It is a 
different kind from the one that infests 
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Peonies, Irises, Cabbage, Lettuce, and 
other garden crops. 

It works in the bulb, ultimately 


destroying it, though not usually in a 
vear or two. Some of them make their 
way into the parts of the bulb that ex- 
pand the next year into leaves and flower 
stalk, and their presence in them is in- 
dicated by typical shortening and dis- 
torting of the leaves and stalk, with little 
nubs showing the locations of the indi- 
vidual Nematodes. These nubs can easily 
be seen and felt. 

They are also somewhat yellowish in 











Nematode-infested Narcissus. Exact Life Size 


color, owing to a shortage of the leaf 
green. 

Not all short or twisted leaves are due 
to Nematodes, nor all roughened places 
on the leaves. These faults are often due 
to simple accidents or circumstances of 
growth. 

The accompanying picture givep a 
good idea of an infested plant. The 
stem is only one inch long above ground 
instead of the twelve it ought to be, and 
a Nematode is plainly indicated on the 
right side, a little below the base of the 
flower sheath. There are some in the 
leaves also, two of the leaves showing 
heavily-infested patches. 

Bulbs showing such infestation should 
be dug and burned at once, top and 
bottom, unless of high value. In the 
latter case, the bulbs can be allowed to 
grow until the leaves begin to lose color. 
Then they should be dug, and the leaves 
burned, every particle. The bulbs, after 
two or three weeks curing, should be 
submitted to the state experiment station 
for treatment. 

The spread of Nematodes from bulb 
to bulb through the ground is very slow, 
and it is not likely that a Nematode 
leaves a bulb until the bulb is dead, or 
nearly so. Their spread over the patch 
by means of the ripened leaves is a 
different matter. The dried leaves have 
practically no weight, blow about readily 
in the wind, and are floated around by 
heavy rains. As the leaves disintegrate, 
the Nematodes leave them, and enter the 
eround to seek new bulbs. 

“NARCISSUS” 
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Editorial Notes 


EONIES, Irises, Pyrethrums, and 
Rhododendrons will be coming on 
soon in the flower shows. Their points as 
given by Mr. Leonard Barron are: 
PEONIES 

Merits:—Size, purity and richness of 
color; form (well-rounded substance of 
petal) ; clean and handsome foliage; ade- 
quate stem; perfume; and as the Peony is 
a garden plant, we also want an abundance 
and regularity of bloom. 

Faults:—Hard unopened center; blooms 
spreading and showing carpels; blackened 
stamens; bad odor; uncertainty of buds in 
expanding (split buds, ete.) color fading 
in sunlight or in the reds turning purple 
to black. 

IRISES 

Merits:—Stalk, poise, three or more 
branches, nine or more buds of flowers; it 
is a matter of proportion and good balance, 
height of branches, size of flowers, placing, 
ete. to be considered; flower heads firm, 
color clear, size suitable to stalk or variety, 
fragrance, form and balance and placing; 
the stamens normally arched or domed, the 
falls flaring to drooping. As the Iris is a 
garden plant, abundance and regularity of 
bloom; clear and correct labeling. 

Faults :—Poor condition of bloom; flowers 
crowded on stalk or of poor color. Poor 
condition including both poor color speci- 
mens for the variety and plants damaged 
by shipment. In a collection monotony of 
color is considered and a pleasing arrange- 
ment. Faults in variety naturally are con- 
sidered and many varieties are not suitable 
for the show table because of poor size, 
form, branching and color. 

PYRETHRUM 

Merits:—Large, circular, full and even 
flowers, with a regular row of outer or 
guard florets; regular, single flowers, with 
clear even disk, purity and brightness of 
color; freshness; stem sufficiently stout to 
carry the flower head erect; graceful 
arrangement. 

Faults :—Irregularity; small ray-flowered 
florets among the disk florets; streaky or 
faded color; weak stems that bend limply 
just beneath the flower head; flower heads 
all brought to the same plane; wiring. 

RHODODENDRONS 

Merits:—Large, full and high truss; 
shapely flowers; purity of color; fine spots 
or blotches in the garden varieties; healthy 
leafage below the truss. 

Faults:—Small, loose or flat truss; 
stained or damaged flowers; poor coloring; 
misshapen flowers. 


One of the most important require- 
ments for a successful flower show is a 
good judge. As more and more Garden 
Clubs are putting on exhibits and the 
members steadily advancing: in their 
knowledge of the necessary points for 
both specimens and arrangements, they 
must select a judge or judges who also 
has the requisite knowledge. Unless the 
exhibitors are poor sports, most of the 
dissatisfaction with results of judging, 
comes from exhibitors and judges not 
being on a par in knowledge of judging 
points. The judges should perhaps be 
the more experienced, if they can be pro- 
cured, When it is possible, much helpful 


information ean be obtained, by the 
judges when they have completed their 
work, giving their reasons for their de- 
cisions. In fact this is the only way 
exhibitors can learn the merits and de- 
merits of their exhibits. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD JUDGE 
1—A real knowledge of growing flowers. 
(A) Must be up to date with new 

flowers; that is the new varieties in each 
family, especially those liable to be shown. 
as one cannot properly judge the un- 
familiar. 

2—A judge must be absolutely imper- 
sonal; private opinions must not enter into 
judging. 

3—A judge must be absolutely honest; 
do not judge an exhibit of which you know 
nothing. 

4—If an exhibit is disqualified, write the 
reason on a piece of paper and place by its 
side. 

5—A judge is not permitted to touch 
flowers, but specimen fruit may be taken 
up, looked over for imperfections and re- 
placed exactly as they were. 

6—Never give a prize to an exhibit not 
worthy of it. If none in a class merit first 
prize do not give it; place in second or 
third, and if not worthy of one of these, 
give none. 

7—If two or more exhibits are equal in 
quality, judge by uniformity. (If they are 
absolutely equal why not give equal prizes?) 

FOR BOTH JUDGE AND EXHIBITOR 
1—Sense of proportion a most important 

qualification. 
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(A) In upright arrangements, flowers 
should be 114 times height of vase. 

(B) In flat bowl—circumference of 
spread of flowers 14% times circumference 
of bowl. 

2—Sense of taste in container used. 

(A) Simple, common or coarse flowers, 
put in simple container, never in silver or 
other rich container. 

(B) Choice, or more refined flowers, in 
glass, silver, etc. 


Who ean give some advice in answer 
to the following query from one of our 
club members? 

“Would like to know what I ean do to 
have blooms on my Peruvian Daffodil 
(Ismene)? Have had the original bulb 
for four years at least. It was a large 
fine bulb but instead of blooming it just 
produced luxuriant foliage. That bulb 
has multiplied to at least ten, none of 
which, even the large ones, has flowered. 
One florist suggested confining the bulbs, 
which was done with no better success. 
Some have been fertilized and others 
planted in medium good garden soil. No 
matter how I treat them the result is the 
same; foliage and more bulbs, but never 
the desired blossoms.” 

There must be some solution to this 
question. Probably a soil mystery. 


Many failures with Begonias might be 
averted if they were given less water. 
Begonias are not among the moisture- 
loving plants. They should not be al- 
lowed to become dry enough to droop, 
but except those in very small jars or in 
very dry rooms, should not be watered 
every day. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums; — Desirable 
Garden Flowers 


BY ALICE BRADT, (N. Y.) 


HESE lovely flowers start blooming 

in September and continue until after 
the snow comes, unless of course, we have 
hard frosts first. 

The early history of the Chrysanthe- 
mum dates back to the time of Confu- 
cius, who is supposed to have lived about 
500 B. C. It was brought to this country 
from the far East about 1879, but we can 
never quite separate it in our minds, 
from its Oriental home, especially China 
and Japan. 

Because this is the flower of late Fall, 
great attention has been paid to its de- 
velopment, until today, there are a great 
many varieties ranging in size from the 
tiny button ones, to the mammoth beau- 
ties of the florists, and in color from 
white through many shades of red, yellow, 
and their mixtures. 

Central New York is rather too cold a 
section to make the growing of Chrysan- 
themums much of a suceess. A few early, 
very hardy varieties will thrive and us- 
ually bloom if given the most favorable 
location. To be successful in raising 
“Mums” for any purpose, one must be 
systematic and all attentive to the needs 
of the plant from start to finish. Perey 
Follwell claims, that the beginning of 
the Chrysanthemum year is in the latter 
days of November or early December, 


when the exhibitions are past and the 
plants are being prepared for the pro- 
duction of cuttings, after all flowers have 
been removed. Many plants, especially 
shrubs, start another year’s growth soon 
after they are through flowering. 

Chrysanthemums should, in this eli- 
mate, be placed on the south side of a 
cellar wall, where they are protected from 
cold winds. In front of a stone wall 
which has a south or east exposure the 
ground is noticably warmer. Who hasn’t 
seen Crocuses in such a location poking 
up their heads during a mid-winter thaw, 
even though deep snow banked them in 
not more than a couple of feet away. 
In open, exposed situations Chrysanthe- 
mums with us are almost sure to winter- 
kill. 

As Chrysanthemums grow tall and are 
quite certain to become very loppy, they 
should be provided with some form of 
support rather early in the season. If 
they are planted in a row in front of a 
wall, posts may be driven in at each end 
of the row and wire or heavy cord run 
across to keep the plants up, or better 
still each plant may be staked separately. 

Like all other plants, Chrysanthemums 
have their pests. There is the green fly, 
for which dust the plants with tobacco 
powder when they are damp, so that the 
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powder will cling. Also the black fly 
which can be fought with Insecticide. 
Quassia extract is said to be a good 
remedy. The same treatment accorded 
both green and black flies can be used 
for thrip. Besides the pests, there is the 
disease mildew which some seasons be- 
comes very bad if not prevented. Sul- 
phur seems to be the principal enemy of 
mildew, but use it as a preventative ; that 
is, before any sign of the disease shows 
itself. Let mildew get a firm hold and 
there is little hope of euring it. 

Chrysanthemums, like all other plants, 
animals, and human beings, need food, 
especially during the growing season. In 
fact they require a goodly supply of 
nourishment to really amount to much. 
If the soil is heavy, lighten it by working 
in fine coal ashes and also spade in some 
sheep manure. 

During the Summer, water the ground 
around the plants with a liquid manure. 
For this, sheep manure may be used un- 
less cow manure is to be had. Use two 
or three times a week until nearly time 
for flowers to appear. After that stop. 
A top dressing of bonemeal is beneficial, 
—just raked into the soil. Water very 
freely all Summer long. 

In the Spring the plants should be 
taken up, separated and reset. 

To prepare for Winter cover with 
straw or excelsior. Hemlock boughs also 
make an excellent protection. They cover 
without matting down and holding mois- 
ture in excess. 

Chrysanthemums are propagated by 
seed, division, or cuttings. If large ex- 
hibition blossoms are desired, the plants 
must be disbudded, but do not do any 
disbudding after the middle of July. 
Every year or two the plants should be 
taken up in April or May and the new 
growth reset. The inner hard part of 
the clump ought to be disearded. 





Useful Hints for April 


Do not fail to slip away from work 
some day during April when the Red 
Maples are in bloom. They come about 
Arbutus time and a bright sunny day 
spent with either or both is a day to be 
remembered as long as life lasts. 


Quite a number of vegetables and some 
flowers are hardy enough to be started 
out of door this month. Many others 
ean get an early start in cold frames and 
hot beds. 


Early this month before most seeds 
ean be safely trusted to the ground, or 
many perennials separated, fertilizing is 
in order. Many of us do not do enough 
“feeding” throughout the growing sea- 
son and depend only on a spring meal. 
Both are necessary, but naturally now is 
the time when it is possible to dig in 
quite a supply and mix it thoroughly 
with the soil before sowing is done. 
Later feedings should be made at stated 
intervals and in amounts depending on 
the needs of each family of plants. For 
the later meals a liquid diet is best. 

Fall fertilizing is apt to result in quite 
a waste, as rain and thawing snow carry 
much of the manure either too deep for 
most roots to reach it, or off into drain- 








































The Old-Fashioned Barn Speaks 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HERE is something about it that 

suggests that it may have a soul. 

At any rate, who, when in the 
presence of one of these Old-fashioned 
Barns, ean look on it without feeling 
that he is beholding a creation that is far 
from being inanimate? 

Bare feet, nimble limbs, keen eves, 
ruddy cheeks, and clarion voices of 
thousands of boys and girls of the past 
who have grown up and become world 
leaders in art, in literature, in science, 
polities, religion, and business, owe a deep 
gratitude of debt to the wholesome dis- 
cipline and entertainment that the old- 
fashioned barn gave them. The soft 
sweet smell of mellowing hay, of ripened 
corn, of dry fodder, of go'den pumpkins, 
have contributed their quota to the happi- 
ness of the American youths every vear 
since the white man became established in 
this country. 

The proud eackle of the busy hen, the 
nicker of the hungry horse, the muffled 
noise of champing of hay and grain, the 
moo of the friendly cow, the merry hum 
of the alert mud-daubers, and the gleeful 
twitter of the barn swallow, are master- 
pieces of rural songs that Nature sings 
about the Old-fashioned Barn. 

An Old-fashioned Barn to-day brings 
its message of peace and prosperity of 


age ditches where it promotes weed 
growth. 


If you have a dry sunny border (the 
larger the better), nothing will give a 
lovelier sight than Portulacas. Use both 
single and double varieties in a mixture 
of colors. The Humming Birds love to 
visit a nice patch of them too. Of course, 
they have the, to us, unfortunate habit 
of closing at dusk and on cloudy days, 
but then everything has some draw backs, 
even gardeners. 


April is the latest month for setting 
out new trees. It should be done by the 
15th. 


When the spring bulbs are up, is the 
only safe time to dig over the hardy 
borders. If carefully done, the other 
plants need not be injured and many of 


the past and lays them at the feet of 
the present generation, that has been 
nurtured in luxuries until few love the 
blessings of honest and hard labor. It 
stands up as a prophet to testify of the 
happiness of the past, when families were 
contented leading simple lives. 

Every part of an Old-fashioned Barn, 
even to the rustie ladder that leads one 
upwards, is as much a vital part of a 
barn as an artery is to the human body. 

The Old-fashioned Barn has established 
itself permanently in history; it has done 
more: It has left its indelible stamp in 
the hearts and the characters of thousands 
of Americans, and in this way, has almost 
become immortal. 





Random Nature Notes 
Manilla Hemp is known as Abaca. 
Prussie acid is made from the oil from 

the Bitter Almond. 

The Mocking Bird has been adopted as 
the State bird of Tennessee, and the 
Tulip-tree (Yellow Poplar) State Tree. 

The Bullbat or Nighthawk that spends 
its Summers in Alaska, when migrating, 
by following the land all the way to 
Argentine, South America, becomes the 
champion land migrant of the Birds. 


them may need separating. Watch out 
for the later sleepers, especially Platy- 
codons. 

A very narrow fork is the only safe 
tool for this work. 

If April proves a cold month, such as 
we are liable to have, to make up for the 
open Winter, do not remove winter cov- 
ering to soon. In any case do it 
gradually. 

According to the old adage Good Fri- 
day (April 14th—this year) is the cor- 
rect time to sow Sweet Peas. Some say 
March 17th. Why either date is expected 
to be correct for any or all parts of the 
country is a mystery. Surely those old 
sayings cannot belong to this section 
only. Where they come from is another 
mystery. 
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Swarming is the most interesting thing about Beekeeping 


Things Which Puzzle the Beginner With Bees 


BY FRANK C. 


EVERAL letters have come to me 
recently from ‘readers who state that 
they wish to make a start at Bee- 

keeping, but are doubtful as to just how 
to go about it. They want specifie direec- 


tions as to the proper things to do in 


order to avoid expensive mistakes. 

In the hope of being helpful to such 
persons, it may be wise to repeat some 
of the things which have been said in 
this department in months that are past. 
One who has no knowledge of Bees will 
find many puzzling things in the discus- 
sions which may be plain enough to 
others. I well remember the first time 
I subseribed to a Bee Magazine, 
much that was written there was unin- 
telligible to me, although I had spent 
much time in my ehildhood with grand- 
father among his Bees. 

Nothing is equal to a personal visit 
with someone who is engaged in honey 
production. An hour with such a person, 
who will explain the various items of 
equipment and their use, will make it 
much easier to make further advance by 
reading. It is particularly important to 
understand the terms used. On one 
oeceasion I had a great deal of difficulty 
with a new stenographer who had no 
understanding of what she was writing 
about when taking my dictation about 
Bees. She made so many ludicrous mis- 
takes because the words were strange to 
her that we decided that she must see 
for herself the various objects. After 
spending an hour’ examining hives, 
supers, smokers, comb, foundation and the 
various other items common to Beekeep- 
ing, her difficulties largely disappeared. 
Once she understood what I was talking 
about her work was much easier. 

The one who is strange to any field 
thus is greatly handicapped when trying 
to become familiar with it only through 
reading. If no friendly Beekeeper is 
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Within reach, the next best thing is to 
send for catalogs of the Bee Supply 
Manufacturers, the Bulletins of the Agri- 
cultural Colleges, and borrow the Bee 
Books from the public library. Before 
trying to read them consecutively, study 
the pictures and try to understand what 
they represent. Few writers realize the 
difficulties of the reader who is a stranger 
to the subject under discussion. 

No matter how much one reads, he 
will still be under the necessity of learn- 
ing most of the lessons after he has 
bought the Bees. As I have said before 
in these columns, the Bees have done so 
much for me that I am very enthusiastic 
about them. When I took my family to 
the farm twenty-five years ago, one of the 
first purchases was eight hives of Bees. 
Those Bees did well from the start and 
at the end of the first season there were 
several hundred pounds of honey to sell. 
In spite of the fact that they were not 
eared for very intelligently at the start, 
they returned more than the entire pur- 
chase price. 

The following Spring an o'd Beekeeper 
who was leaving the State offered sixty 
hives with extra equipment for less than 
one hundred dollars. That proved to be 
about the best investment which I ever 
made, for those Bees very nearly sup- 
ported the family for many years. Of 
course we had our house and garden as 
well as hens and cows to provide the 
greater part of the food supply. The 
Bees were increased in numbers and 
more and better equipment was secured, 
but they paid their own way and paid for 
clothes and musie and magazines and many 
other things which go to make life com- 
fortable. Always after that first season, 
when something was needed, there was 
honey to be sold to buy it. I never be- 
came a large-scale Beekeeper, or pro- 
duced honey by the carload as some of 
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my friends have done, but the Bees have 
held an important place in maintaining 
me. 

I read endlessly in those first years of 
Beekeeping. There was so many different 
opinions, so many ways of doing things 
and so many different kinds of equipment, 
that it was hard to understand. Some of 
my experiments proved expensive because 
I did not learn the best way first. I 
built up a good outfit in eight-frame 
Langstroth hives, and later decided that 
the ten-frame hives would be better. It 
was expensive to dispose of the first out- 
fit and replace it with the other. After 
a few years of experience I became con- 
vinced that a still larger hive was prefer- 
able and established an outyard in that 
kind of equipment. 

If all Beekeepers could agree as to what 
is the best hive there need be no such 
experience, for the beginner would fol- 
low the current trend. Then what was 
best for my particular condition might 
not be the best for another and the be- 
ginner has not sufficient understanding 
of his problems to know. It is for that 
reason that the beginner will find it to 
his advantage to go slowly at first. 

So much has been written about swarm 
control that the beginner is befuddled to 
know what it is all about. The novice 
should not bother about swarm control. 
Simply keep the Bees in the best way he 
knows, and if they swarm, let them 
swarm, and give them a_ new hive. 
Nature’s way of increase is the best for 
the beginner. 

Artificial increase may do very well 
for the experienced Beeman who knows 
when and why it is safe to undertake it. 
It too often happens that the novice 
makes too many divisions, makes them 
at the wrong time or fails to build them 
up properly and loses the greater part 
of them. Natural swarming is the most 
interesting thing about Beekeeping 
anyway. 

The less the beginner tampers with his 
Bees by trying to make artificial manipu- 
lations, the more honey he is likely to 
secure. In the millions of years that 
Bees have lived upon the earth, they have 
learned to look out for themselves quite 
successfully. If the beginner gives them 
a good hive and puts on supers as needed, 
he gets some honey while he is learning 
the how and why of modern management. 
If they have plenty of room they pro- 
vide stores sufficient for their needs, and 
if they have honey on hand, they rear 
brood in season and harvest the crop 
when the time comes. 

Of course there will be an occasional 
failing Queen, or disease may be present, 
or there may be a season of dearth which 
will be disastrous. The beginner with 
only one colony may find himself with 
an empty hive, as I did when I paid ten 
dollars for my first colony many years 
ago. If there had been several hives, the 
chances are that the others would have 
prospered and that I might have re 
placed the dead colony in the empty hive 
with a swarm and not felt the loss. 

One fatal mistake which many be- 
ginners make is to remove too much 
honey and leave the Bees short of stores. 
It is difficult to appreciate how much 
honey a normal colony of Bees will con- 
sume in the entire season. While the 
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Bees gather much of this honey as used 
during the harvest season, they must 
have ample reserves for the months when 
no honey is to be had in the field. Old- 
time writers greatly underestimated the 
amount of honey which might properly 
be left with the Bees. I soon learned to 
know that it was not safe to leave the 
Bees with less than fifty pounds at the 
close of Summer. 

The worst fault of the small hive is 
the temptation to leave the Bees with 
insufficient supplies. With the large hive 
a greater portion can be stored in the 
brood chamber where it is readily avail- 
able and not so easily taken by the 
owner. With ample stores, the Bees 
usually carry on quite successfully with 
little attention during most of the year. 





Bohemian Waxwings—Winter 
Visitors 

HE Bohemian Waxwings arrived in 

February and extended their visit 
throughout April, last Winter, in our 
village situated in Central Wisconsin. 
This seemed to be an unusually pro- 
longed visit from these beautiful Birds, 
not frequently seen, for they are very 
irregular visitors. I ean only recall see- 
ing a flock of them twice before, in my 
whole life. 

No doubt, this large flock was driven 
to us because of food shortage in the 
Northern climes, or is it just a case of 
“Wanderlust” that Birds may have? 

The Bohemian Waxwing is nearly the 
size of the Robin, and resembles the 
Cherrybird or Cedar Waxwing in many 
ways. Both Waxwings wear top-knots, 
red marks on wings like ceiling-wax in 
texture; the tail is tipped with white 
and yellow feathers; a black line run- 
ning up through the eyes. They similarly 
live in flocks, are agreeable and quiet; 
in appearance, they are neat and stylish- 
looking. Both Birds have the same 
modest song, the call notes are separated 
like beads on a string. 

The Bohemian Waxwing is mostly 
grey, dove, or mouse color, and is fatter 
and larger than the Cedar Waxwing, 
whose general color is on the brown. 
They remind us of gypsy rovers, with us 
one day and gone the next. When one 
Bird flies away, suddenly, the rest of the 
flock all follow. Gone for a few days, 
then back again. 

This flock of 45 Bohemian Waxwings 
made us frequent return: visits the past 
Winter. They were attracted by Bar- 
berry hedges, the sour berries of which 
they are very fond. 

Have watched a flock, numbering over 
a hundred, strip a Mountain Ash Tree 
of its berries in early Winter, as soon 
as they arrive from the Aretie circle, 
where they nest. In eating Rose-haws, 
they spat out the shell, and would gobble 
up the snow. They also ate berries of 
Black Haw, Woodbine, Hackberry, 
Juniper, Red Cedar, Carrion-flower, and 
Asparagus. They will eat any apples, 
and wild grapes remaining on trees or 
vine. When well fed, they sit silently 
for hours. 


Rena Baver, (Wis.) 














This is 24” square; 32” deep in center; 36” 
high, including base. This holds 3 gallons. 
Poured concrete, rough bottom so birds’ feet 
will not slip when they need to jump or walk 











This one is 25%” square; 3'/” deep in center; 
36” high including base, This holds 4 gallons. 
Smoothness of finish means nothing to Birds, 
and a rough exterior may be really artistic 


Home-Made Bird Baths in a Natural Setting 


HE Bird baths shown were made by 

George H. Taggart, Long Island, and 
they are both 36 inches high ineluding 
the base. One is 24 inches square, and 
the other 2514 inches square, both 314 
inches deep in the center. The larger 
holds 4 gallons of water and the smaller 
3 gallons. , 

Mr. Taggart says that Bird Baths are 
commonly not made deep enough for 
some Birds. He also suggests that the 


Humming Birds and Others 


N the July number of the National 

Geographic, an _ illustrated article 
occurs on Humming Birds, Swifts, and 
Night Hawks, by Alexander Wetmore, 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

It would seem that the three species 
are regarded as related, which would 
stand out as a rather strange fact. 

Of the Humming Birds, some 16 
species are found in the U. S. although 
only one, the Ruby Throat is found 
East of the Mississippi. A number of 
eolored plates are shown, with most in- 
teresting descriptions of this Bird and 
its habits. 

The nearest relative seems to be the 
Swift, which led me to ask what had 
become of that Bird, seemingly now ex- 
tinct in Northern New York. Mr. Wet- 
more states thev have become rare in 
the Eastern Seaboard, possibly through 
some accident in migrations, but a few 
may still be found. I recall when they 
were most plentiful, more especially at 
eventide when their twittering could be 
heard all about. 

Another missing specimen is the com- 
mon Swallow, which nested about barns, 
and which could be seen on telegraph 
lines in almost countless numbers. Mr. 


bottom of the Bath should be rough so 
that the birds’ feet will not slip as they 
move about. 

The construction of a Bird Bath from 
concrete is not a difficult matter for one 
who is accustomed to handle ordinary 
tools, and by using a simple design, and 
making them square, as did Mr. Taggart, 
it is comparatively easy to build an 
artistie and practical Bird Bath as a 
home-made _ produet. 


Wetmore ealls this the Cliff Swallow, 
and states it also has met with some 
mishap as it is scarce in the East, al- 
though still common through the West. 
In May this year he observed large 
colonies at several points in the West. 

As the Martin seems to fit in with 
these Birds I inquired about their 
searcity, as I observed none about my 
home, and several Martin houses have 
failed to attract any. He eal!s_ the 
Martin peculiar in their habits of migra- 
tion, quoting the occurence in Wash- 
ington at roosting time of 15,000 to 
20,000 in the trees along a busy street, 
Such great congregations are difficult to 
understand. 

QUESTION 

As I have noticed the seareity of 
Swallows, Swifts and Martins, it has 
seemed possible a great change has 
come over insect life upon which they 
feed. And this change seems coincident 
with the growth of the Automobile. 

Man has surely had no hand in the 
destruction of these species, and if they 
are searce, as I affirm, and no mishap 
has occured in migration, it would seem 
a matter of food searcity. Who has. 
suggestions along this line? 


J. Quay, (N. Y.) 
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A WITCHCRAFT FLOWER 


HOSE who have shuddered over the 

book “Dracula” will perhaps re- 
member how the vampire, Count Dracula, 
eringed when confronted by a spray of 
Wolfbane, still grown in our gardens as 
Aconitum lycotonum. This was only one 
of hundreds of plants which supersti- 
tious folk of the Middle Ages used to 
fight off the mythical demons, witches, and 
monsters which haunted their frightened 
minds. 

One of these was Leopard’s Bane, 
Doronicum excelsum, said to be particu- 
larly efficacious against some horrible 
mythical monster which was totally un- 
like the leopard we know. Even without 
this interesting association, this would be 
a most desirable garden flower. It is un- 
usually vigorous, and stools to form large 
colonies of sturdy foliage, from which 
rise thousands of bright canary-yellow 
daisy-like flowers in May and June, three 
and four inches aeross. This is an un- 
usually showy flower in mass, and makes 
a splendid eut flower as well. The stems 
are two feet lone. 


THREE BEAUTIES OF SPRING 

People who are afraid of wet feet and 
do not go avisiting in early Spring, miss 
many of the loveliest spring flowers. 
For instance, there is Corydalis bulbusa, 
so little known that it has no common 
name. Its rich, rose-pink flowers re- 
semble large flowered sprays of Duteh- 
man’s breeches, and appear in late April. 
As an unusual touch of color in its sea- 
son, this plant has few equals. It likes 
shade, and does well in the rockery. 

Both Dutchman’s breeches (Dicentra 
eucullaria) and Squirrel Corn (Dicentrs 
canadensis) can be used in combination 
with this rare plant. Unfortunately, we 
san no longer find plants of these two 
quaint, old-fashioned flowers in the wild. 
If you have never been so fortunate as 
to see these wilding cousins of our culti- 
vated Bleeding Heart, you will be fasci- 
nated by their tiny spikes, not more than 
eight inches high, of half a dozen or so 
amusing white flowers that really do re- 
semble a Hollander’s pantaloons. The 
first species has flowers edged with pale 
pink, while the flowers of Squirrel Corn 
are edged with pale yellow. 

All three of these fine native plants 
die down after flowering, and ean be 
transplanted in July. The spot should 
be marked with a later blooming plant so 
they won’t be dug up by mistake. 


GOLDEN FLOWER OF THE INCAS 
Here is another flower with a long his- 
tory, reintroduced last year by several 
seedsmen. In 1531, Pizzaro, out to con- 
quer Peru for Spain, saw around him the 
dazzling orange-searlet flowers of the 
Golden Flower of the Ineas, Trithonia 
speciosa. Today we can grow this same 
flower. It is one of the largest of 


annuals, reaching a height of nearly ten 
feet by August 1st from seed sown in- 
side in 


March. The sturdy, shrub-like 
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“Out-of-the-Ordinary” from the Catalogues _ 


BY R. M. CARLETON, (IIL) 






bushes are covered with hundreds of 
brilliant flowers that resemble single 
Dahlias in form, and are from three to 
four inches across. The color is so bright 
as to seem almost artificial. 

This flower can be used as an annual 
hedge, as a background in the flower 
border, to fill in gaps in shrubbery, or as 
a cut flower. The blooms can be cut on 
three foot stems and stand for a week in 
water. Last year I used a single plant 
of it to hide an ugly garbage pail, which 
it did most effectively. 

A SUBSTITUTE 

Too often biennial Sweet William is 
more trouble than it is worth, dying down 
as soon as finished blooming. A _ possi- 
ble substitute is the annual cluster- 
flowered China Pink, but this is not a 
perennial, nor can it be had in separate 
colors. 

The most satisfactory improvement is 
a new everblooming perennial pink, 
Dianthus Furst Bismark. Its flowers are 
of a fine deep rose pink, atop foot high 
stems, and are borne in great profusion 
from early June until cut down by frost. 
At a little distance it can be mistaken for 
a Polyanthus Rose in bloom. A lighter 
shade of the same type is Dianthus 
Beatrix. 

One caution is necessary: Plants which 
bloom so freely exhaust themselves, and 
so fail to resist the alternate thawing and 
freezing of open Winters. My plants of 
Furst Bismark, for instance, were all 
killed last Winter, and will have to be 
replaced. This year I shall make cuttings 
which will be kept from blooming, and 
these will be carried over for next year’s 
blooming, in case an open Winter again 
destroys the parent stock. 


FOR SWEET WILLIAM 


MONARCH OF THE VELDT 
During the past few years, South 


Africa has contributed hundreds of out- 
standing flowers to our gardens, particu- 
larly daisy-like flowers of brilliant colors. 
Of these, none is more striking than 
Venidium fastuosum, aptly called the 
Monarch of the Veldt. The flowers look 
like Gaillardias, but are of a brilliant 
tangerine-gold color, made all the more 
striking by a zone of velvety purple- 
black around the wooly green center. 
These are nearly five inches across at 
their best, on thirty inch stems. 

Like all species from the veldt, this 
plant demands full sun. It is so new 


that American-grown seed is not avail- 
able, and the South African seed is not 


fully acclimated. If sown early, it grows 
poorly or rots, so it should be planted 
not sooner than March 1st inside. 


A TRUE BLUE FLOWER 

There are only a few species in the 
garden that approximate a true blue, and 
of these, none is better than the Veroniea. 
Of all Veronicas, the best tall species is 
Veronica longifolia subsselis, the Japan- 
ese Speedwell. The long flower spikes, 
gracefully curved, are of a clear roval 
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blue, and appear from the middle of 
July to the middle of September. They 
make lovely cut flowers, combining par- 
ticularly well with Scabiosa Loveliness, 
with Tiger Lilies, or with a number of 
strong orange-scarlet flowers which are 
difficult to combine with most flowers. 
This variety grows easily in the open 
border. Unfortunately, seed is not avail- 
able for the man who likes to grow his 
own plants. 





Footpaths Lead Deviously 


READER down in Oklahoma, who 

has taken special interest in the sub- 
ject of Footpaths, as introduced in the 
January issue, sends me the following 
which he calls viewpoints or side-views 
that have come to him from people with 
whom he has conversed on the subject. 
The City Director of Science: 

“Some of the more primitive peoples of 
Australia or Africa, as far as I can learn, 
seldom analyze underlying causes. To them 
the shadow is one thing. The object that 
made the shadow is another thing. The sun 
is still another thing.” 


The Geologist who had worked in 
parts of North and South America: 
“When lava cools on the surface or sides 

of a volcano natural depressions are some- 
times formed that lead from near the base 
to the crater of the voleano. As the volcano 
becomes old and covered with vegetation, 
these depresions are ready-made foot-paths 
that lead to the top of the mountain.” 


many 


The Director of Rural Agriculture: 

“One of the problems I give my pupils 
is to explain why the surface and sub-soil of 
a foot-path is often so dry, although the 
surrounding soil holds the moisture for days 
after a rain. In this way they discover for 
themselves and remember the principle of 
capillary attraction.” 


The Rural Naturalist: 

“T wish I could tell you why a natural 
foot-path is worn-down or depressed below 
the surrounding surface. Every time I look 
on the age-worn face of a foot-path I see 
creation. If I could explain the principles 
underlying this subject I could explain the 
universe.” 

Lincoln Steffens, in an Article in “Cosmo- 
politan,” called “Yet to be Done”: 

“A faucet leaks. I cannot close it tight. 
Good. I call my seven-year old son to take 
another lesson in one of the most important 
courses I have to teach him. He seizes the 
faucet, tries to turn it off, can’t. He grins. 

‘What’s the matter, Pete?’ I ask. 

He looks up happily, and gives the answer. 
‘Grown-ups, Daddy.’ 


Propaganda, $f course. I have taught him 


that we, his elders, cannot make a fit faucet. 
And he may. There’s a job for him and his 
generation in the plumbing business. And in 
every other business. 

I teach my child and I tell other children 
of all ages—pre-school, in school, in college, 


and out: 

That nothing is done, finally and right. 

That nothing is known, positively and com- 
pletely. 

That the world is theirs, all of it. It is full 
of all sorts of things for them to find out and 
do, or do over and do right. And they eat up 
the good news. They are glad, as I am, that 
there is something left for them to discover 
and say and think and do.” 
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CALIFORNIA WINTER FLOWERS 

Among the many flowers grown in Cali- 
fornia, I noticed last year a little white 
blossom that appeared growing in profusion 
on vacant lots, and after gathering a few 
recognized the pretty odor of the old Sweet 
Alyssum that I used to cultivate with care 
in the old home garden in the East. It 
really seemed like an old friend. 

As I saw the borders of stately Callas 
blooming in profusion from one year to an- 
other, without transplanting until the bulbs 
became too crowded for good blooms, my 
mind went back to the Callas I used to 
raise with especial care, and I was de- 
lighted to get two or three blossoms. 

My Geraniums (one year I had thirty 
varieties in my window), I always cherished 
with care on account of their free-blooming 
qualities. In the sunny California climate 
they grow like shrubs from season to season. 
One day I noticed, while passing along the 
street, a fine specimen of a blooming plant 
several feet in height, and upon a closer sur- 
vey found it was the Calceolaria of which 
I used to be so fond in my Eastern home, 
growing it with great care in a sunny 
window. 

Especially lovely were the many varieties 
of Roses, as climbers, single specimens, or 
in artistic groups, but none were more beau- 
tiful than the lovely old standbys that, each 
recurring June, filled the old garden with 
their sweet perfume. 

California has its wonderful charms in 
flowers and salubrious climate, but to one 
born and bred in the East, nothing equals 
the delicate woodland Liverworts appearing 
in March, to the dog-tooth Violets, the 
stately Beths, the lovely blue Phlox, the 
dainty wild Forget-me-Nots, through to the 
wonderful Closed Gentians and other late 
1utumn blooms. 

One cherishes a never-to-be-forgotten love 
for the fond memories of our childhood and 
later mature years. What’s the matter? 
Was I homesick? No, just a longing for the 
old sights and sounds. 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANpERs, (N. Y.) 


CARE OF AZALEA 


When through blooming I put my Azalea 
in a basement window until danger of frost 
is past in the Spring. Then I put the plant 
(still in the pot), into the ground under a 
tree, so that it gets part shade, until the 
first frost comes in the Fall. Then I bring it 
into the basement again until I see buds 
forming, and then it is put in a sunny win- 
dow in the house. It gets water during 
Summer, 

Under this handling it never rests. This 
seems strange to me, but I have had it 
blooming for six years in succession, al- 
though one of the main branches has grown 
very tall on one side. Azaleas ought to be 
symmetrical in shape, and I cannot account 
for the one-sided appearance of my plant. 


ALICE WHITEWAY, (IIl.) 


MOVED LILAC BLOOMS 

The Lilac that I moved a year ago, 
bloomed nicely for the first time in ten 
years. As it was only moved about six feet 
I believe the cause to be root cutting. 
Would advise that the side roots be cut 
off about a foot away from the bush, for 
a depth of a foot at least. The blooms were 
small but will be better I hope next year. 


Mary Measures, (Colo.) 


MONARDA FISTULOSA, (Wild Bergamot) 

As one roams the meadows in the balmy 
days of June, the faint perfume of the 
Monarda, or Wild Bergamot, is encountered ; 
warming the heart and quickening the pulse. 
This species is similar to the Oswego Tea 
of our flower gardens, only these flowers are 
a purplish-pink. It is found in dry meadows 





Monarda fistulosa (Wild Bergamot) 


It is a slender-stemmed, much- 
branched perennial, growing two feet in 
height. The leaves are lance-shaped, and 
frequently heart-shaped at the base. The 
flower heads are somewhat flattened, and 
surrounded by rows of leafy bracts. The 
calyx is densely hairy at the throat, the 
corolia hairy at the upper lip. Wild Berga- 
mot will bloom from June until September, 
and is found throughout the central and 
eastern portions of the United States. It 
makes a pleasing bouquet for the house and 
will keep fresh a week. 

Mrs. M. N. Witcox, (Kans.) 


or thickets. 


EXPERIENCE WITH PAPER WHITE 
NARCISSUS 

I was leaving home for the Winter and 
a friend gave me three of these bulbs out 
of a dozen she had purchased. Being 
where I could not obtain pebbles easily, 
for the bowl in which to set them. I 
used small chunks of hard coal, added the 
water and awaited results. 

The bulbs started a healthy growth of 
leaves and in due time each bulb threw up 
a strong, lusty flower stalk crowned with 
a large head of the fragrant white flowers. 

When telling my friend in the Spring of 
my enjoyment of the gift was surprised 
to hear that out of her nine bulbs only 
one had bloomed. They were planted in 
pebbles. 

Could it have been the coal that made 
the difference? I was reminded of this 
experience by reading a lady’s description 
of the wonderful growth and bloom her 
annuals made, which were sown on the 
site of an old coal bin where the ground 
was thickly covered with fine coal dust. 
Wish some of the readers would try both 
pebbles and coal with their bulbs this 
Winter and report results. 

Mrs. W. B. Pierce, (N. Y.) 

Eprror’s Note :—It is possible that a certain 
amount of carbon from the hard coal was 
available to the growing plants of Narcissus 
as above related; but it must be pointed out 
that hard coal or soft coal are not soluble to 


any extent in water. A test along this line 
might prove interesting. 





WHY NOT BEFRIEND THE SNAKES 
Now that Summer is here again many 
people will wage war on the Snakes regard- 
less of whether it is a poisonous Reptile 
or a harmless little garden Snake, which is 
really the gardener’s friend. I could never 
understand why the sight of a tiny Snake 
three inches long will strike terror to the 
hearts of most people and send the ladies 
running and screaming as far from the 
harmless creature as they can get. 

Of course if one is not familiar enough 
with the different species to distinguish the 
poisonous ones from the harmless it is well 
to be careful, but usually those found in 
the garden and about the yards, the common 
striped and brown ones, and also the grass 
or green Snakes, are as harmless as an 
angle worm and far less repulsive to me 
than the large “night crawlers.” Occa- 
sionally the Spotted Adder is found in the 
open fields and about the yards but they 
are easily distinguished from the others. 

My mother once had an old boat filled 
with soil in which she grew Pansies. A 
family of striped Snakes, a mother and 
five babies made their home under it where 
it was cool and damp. When we first 
noticed them, the young were about three 
inches long. We never frightened them and 
they grew so tame they would allow us to 
touch them although they never liked to be 
handled. We would place our hand flat on 
the ground and they would crawl over it 
and examine it with the greatest curiosity. 
It was very interesting to watch them. 
Many times we saw them catch the small 
insects that are always around plants. One 
disappeared but the others grew quite fast 
and when we saw them last in the Fall 
they were about seven inches long. I have 
often watched these garden Snakes and saw 
them catch insects and I do not think 
they ought to be killed, and I have handled 
them enough to know they are harmless. 

Last summer I saw an amusing “scrap” 
between a good sized brown garden Snake 
and a young rooster. The Snake lived 
under our porch and had crawled out in 
the yard. The rooster was quite 
before he saw the Snake. He was at once 
ready for a fight and started toward the 
Snake. Friend Snake raised up with his 
head some six inches from the ground and 
the two faced each other for several 
minutes; then the rooster would make a 
pass at the Snake, and it would strike back, 
Finally the Snake coiled up and sprang at 
the rooster, who leaped into the air and 
fled cackling to the barn yard. 

OLIVE ETHEL SPRINGER, (Ohio) 
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SELIGINELLA 

Seliginella or Baby’s Tears is another 
favorite, but if allowed to dry out will 
surely die, yet it does not want to be kept 
in water all the time. About every other 
day allow it to drink from a deep saucer 
all that it can take. 

It seems to do better if kept at a short 
distance from the window, though allowed 
some sunlight. In this way it reaches 
toward the light and will droop gracefully 
over the sides of the container. 

It is a very pretty centre piece for the 
dining-room table. By having two plants, 
it gives each a chance to have the sunlight, 
alternating each week, this keeping them 
both in good condition for a longer time. 
The Red Barberry at Xmas time, gives it 
a festive air. 


ELLES JARRETT, ( PENNA.) 
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Practical Homecraft garden chair. 
gayest orange or scariet. 


May be painted brown, dark green, 
By Minna Anthony Common, (N. Y.) 








PLANTS FOR MY PORCH BOXES 
Plants I have had success with in my 
porch boxes, and that make beautiful color 
blends and combinations, are the red and 
rose-pink Geraniums; colors of the red 
and autumn shades, and blue Ageratum,— 
these in masses of bloom with the Trailing 
Ivy Geraniums in reds and rose. Kenil- 
worth Ivy, Ice Plant, Trailing Vinca, and 
Wandering Jew,. have made my porch a 
veritable bower of Eden. 
Mrs. Jas. M. Heaton, ( Mo.) 


NOTES ON TULIPS AND HYACINTHS 

When a bulb grower in Holland has the 
time to spend to try and get a new 
variety, he takes a number of bulbs of 
various varieties and mixes them and 
plants them. When they bloom these are 
not cut, but they are left for pollenizing. 
Soon it will show if they set seed. This 
seed is left on the bulb until ripe. It is 
sown under glass as the little sprouts are 
not any bigger than a thin grass blade. 
With Tulips it does not take so long as 
with Hyacinths. 

When the little bulbs grow bigger and 
finally bloom after years of care, then it 
remains to be seen whether the flower 
shows a new variety or not. This is 
decided by the Association of Florists. 
With Hyacinths the small bulbs grow for 
five years before they are as big as the 
smallest bulb produced by hollowing the 
large bulb. 

By hollowing is meant that the Hyacinth 
is cut in such a manner that the root part 
is cut out with the heart of the bulb. The 
root part is thrown away. The other part 
is dried in a protected place and by the 
end of Summer small bulblets appear on 
the rings of the mother bulb. These are 
put in the ground covered lightly with 
soil and protected from the frost. Next 
year these are carefully taken out of the 
ground and the old shell has often as 
many as 60 little bulbs on it. 

Now with MHyacinths when a _ new 
variety is produced the large bulb is cut 
as described above in order to produce 
more bulbs, as it takes five years before 
the growth from seed is as large as a little 
bulb, and then it takes about six years 





before the bulb is full-grown. It therefore 
takes several years before a new variety 
can be put on the market. 

If a new variety of merit is produced, 
sometimes a big price is paid for the bulbs. 
I have seen bulbs for which 50 guilders 
was paid for a single bulb; but as soon 
as more are grown the price comes down, 

H. Etrrers, (Ohio) 


LAND-OWNERSHIP FOR CITY PEOPLE 

I’ve been intensely interested in The 
Cooper Plan, and I’m sure you'll accept 
what I have to say about it in the right 
spirit. Advocacy of land ownership for the 
city man or woman, so long as they do not 
sever long-established connections is right 
and sound. I believe that is the basic prin- 
ciple of your plan. That’s why it’s good, 
and why I’m for it. Don’t deviate from 
that idea. A city man who cuts loose from 
all ideas and associations of the city and 
lands in the country with an idea of attain- 
ing happiness and independence, is due for 
a lot of trouble. 

G. C. Watkins, (Ark.) 


RUBBER PLANT BLOOMS 


Have any of the readers of the FLOWER 
GROWER ever owned a Rubber plant? I 
watched one that I had with a good deal of 
anxiety, because I was afraid it would never 
grow and bloom in our Kansas climate. 
But after about five years of careful care 
and attention I was rewarded one Christ- 
mas, by a mass of beautiful little star-like 
white blossoms that literally covered the 
tree-like plant from crown to stem. Inter- 
mingled with the glossy green foliage these 
starry blossoms were a sight to do one good, 
while outside the wintry winds howled. 
Each Christmastide the Rubber plant bore 
its blossoms of cheer until I was unfortun- 
ate enough to get it frozen one cold night. 
I promptly got a slip from a neighbor that 
I had given a start to some time before. 

They grow easily from slips, take little 
more care than other plants, but one must 
have patience to wait for the blossoms, and 
be sure that your plant is never allowed to 
chill in cold weather. 


Epna M. Brack, (Kans.) 
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“BREAKING” OF TULIPS 

As usual, in reading the current fall 
gardening articles, [ find frequent mention 
made of the unaccountable habit of Tulip 
“breaking.” I wonder if I might not have 
an idea to offer to others while I am test- 
ing it myself. I have an old “Gardener’s 
Dictionary” nearly two centuries old, that 
gives explicit rules for growing the bulbs to 
make them break, and I wonder if exactly 
the opposite treatment might not help to 
prevent “breaking.” 

The simple rule given was to dig the 
bulbs each year, and be sure each time to 
replant in a different soil and location. 
That is, if planted in sandy soil one year, 
put them in stiff soil the next; if in rich 
soil one year, plant in a poor or “lean” soil 
the next; if in moist soil one year, plant 
in a dry place the next year. This rule was 
guaranteed to “break” any bulb in five or 
six years and what wonder? 

Now most Tulip articles advise the 
digging of bulbs each year, but say nothing 
of where to replant them. Isn’t it probable 
that a great many of them are replanted 
in a different soil and location, and that if 
care was taken to replant them in as nearly 
as possible the same sort of soil and loca- 
tion each year, much “breaking” might be 
prevented ? 

ELLEN LYNDON, (La.) 


FRENCH HYDRANGEAS 


I had two French Hydrangeas given to 
me and I tried hardening them off. Planted 
them behind a slight raise, that separates 
the lawn from the rest of the yard, as we 
live on a sloping hill. Our ground is quite 
sour, and I think that was in my favor 
also. We left the leaves that blew around 
them there, otherwise we did not protect 
them further. In three years, the bushes, 
one pink and the other blue, was loaded 
with blossoms; and even this past hot, dry 
summer they were beautiful. We kept them 
well watered. 

Mrs. G. M. Wricut, (N.J.) 


LYE TREATMENT FOR THRIPS ON 
GLADS 


The lye treatment recommended by L. 
Larson in the April issue, 1932, page 160, is 
responsible for my large crop of No. 1 bulbs 
last year. But we did have some Thrips 
the latter part of the season, but none on 
the early-planted stock. So I agree with 
you when you say “Thrips are in the air.” 
At least they may come from some other 
place than from storage. 


Mrs. CHAS. TOMLINSON, (Penna. ) 




















A Pint of the New Dorsett Strawberry 


This pint of beautiful, firm berries was produced on 
the test plot of the W. F. Allen Co., Salisbury, Md., from 
plants supplied by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This new variety is hailed as setting a new standard in 
strawberry quality. It is believed to be a hybrid, pro- 
duced by crossing a fine old English strawberry, Royal 
—S the modern commereia) favorite, Premier 
(Howard 17). 
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THE CONTROL OF RED SPIDER 


It was with interest that I read the 
article on Red Spider control by H. M. 
McFarland in the July issue (1932) of the 
FLOWER GROWER, because two of _ the 
methods he used, are ones that are 
effectively applied in the citrus groves of 
California. 

Red Spider is often a serious pest in 
these groves, particularly on lemon trees, 
where in a bad infestation a heavy leaf 
drop occurs with the consequent reduction 
of the crop. Two heavy waves or outbreaks 
are likely to occur each season, but if 
weather conditions are favorable for their 
increase they will be present in dangerous 
numbers all season. If a hot spell should 
occur, accompanied by low humidity or 
high static the infestation will be checked, 
but if warm humid weather prevails they 
will multiply rapidly. Thus it is in 
Spring after the weather becomes warm that 
our first outbreak comes, and the other 
severe one usually shows up in Fall after 
the air regains moisture. Shrubs and 
garden plants are frequently badly injured 
by their attacks. 

When fumigation with hydrocyanie acid 
gas was the prevailing method used to con- 
trol black scale, the grove owners dusted 
with sulphur to control Red Spider, for gas 
failed to check them. But sulphur does not 
kill the Spider eggs, so to make the control 
complete, a second dusting must follow 
about ten days after the first to catch the 
young hatch before they have time to 
mature and lay their eggs. A colloidal sul- 





phur is prepared now that seems more 
effective than the ordinary flowers of 
sulphur. 


Since lime-sulphur:has been in use, com- 
bined with one of the light petroleum oils 
using a casein spreader, it has been pos- 
sible to control the scale and Spider with 
the one treatment, for the oil kills the 
spider eggs as well as the adults. 

There are now on the market and in 
widespread use a number of light oil emul- 
sions which mix readily and thoroughly with 
water and contain no sulphur, thus prac- 
tically eliminating the danger of spray 
burn. At the proper season they are 
effective in the control of either black scale 
or Red Spider, and for the latter only a 
light application is necessary. There is a 
belief among some that the continued use 
of oil sprays has a detrimental effect upon 
the fruit crop, but their effectiveness in 
pest control is evident. 

In cold climates the adult Spider often 
hibernates for the Winter underground, and 
here in the warm Winter climate as often 
as found both in adult and egg on the plants 
throughout the Winter. In view of these 
facts it would seem that the oil spray ap- 
plications should be given first rating among 
Mr. McFarland’s efforts in Spider Control. 


H. L. Porpenog, (Calif.) 


ANT ERADICATOR 


I might comment on the “Ant Eradica- 
tor” as proposed by Philip S. Wulff. 

Ants may be classed for our purposes, 
as to those eating sweet materials, those 
eating grease materials, and those eating 
other materials. The eradicator given is 
alright for the sweet-eating Ants. I have 
used white Karo and have stirred the 
tartar emetic in cold. This poison is a 
white powder looking like powdered sugar. 
If the Ants are grease-eaters, use lard in- 
stead of the sugar syrup. 

Other Ants, that feed on other substances 
will have to be studied to see just what 
they eat before trying to poison them. 

Where they get into lawns, they may be 
killed with carbon disulphide. 


Don B. WHELAN, (Nebr.) 


Lily Pool of Thos. H. Read, (Ont.), {2 feet long and 8 feet wide 
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GARDENIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Just saw letter from Mrs. Reade, N. C., 
saying Gardenias require poor soil, and I 
must protest. 

Gardenias—plain Cape Jasmines here— 
grow in everybody’s yard. We have two 
magnificent ones, grown from a bouquet of 


flowers. Last year they were simply 
covered with lovely, fragrant, double 
flowers. I attribute their luxuriance in no 


small part to the fact that I fertilize them 
liberally every year, digging away the soil 
and putting in huge buckets of well-rotted 
manure from the barn, so that it is a foot 
or so deep around the shrubs. I also al- 
ways give them commercial citrus fertil- 
izer, or nitrate of soda, but in small 
amounts, whenever any is_ available 
around the place. The soil is sandy, bu 
it certainly needs to be rich, and I don’t 


like to think anyone is starving the 
Gardenia and expecting any growth or 
flowers. 


AppIE MULLER, (Fla.) 


FLOWERS STAND NEGLECT 


Expecting to be away one Summer, I 
planted my flower beds to Rosy Morn Pe- 
tunias, bordered with white-leaved Cen- 
taureas, or Dusty-Miller. These were not 
troubled by blight, or pests, and one good 
soaking a week was all that was required. 

Mrs. Myrtie Groat, ( Penna.) 


NEW YORK MAN AND THE COOPER 
PLAN 


A report has come to me of a New York 
business man who has made a country 
residence actually pay. This man bought 
a small farm, and instead of figuring on 
raising things for sale, he figured on how 
many things he could produce for his own 
use. 

He bought a small mill for grinding 
grain, pressure cookers for canning vege- 
tables, and many other similar auxiliaries 
so that he soon found he was producing 
practically the entire food supply of his 
family; from green vegetables to wheat 
flour and corn meal. 

The income from his city business carried 
the farm expenses, and he found it cheaper 
to live and found that he was living better 
than ever before. 

A very large number of our people can 
operate on a similar plan, and not only find 
it economical from a money standpoint, but 
what is of far greater importance, they will 
find it advantageous from a health, and 
educational, and a spiritual standpoint. 

The plan is perfectly feasible at any time, 
but during a depression such as we are now 
experiencing it is especially desirable. 
Figure it out as applied to your own case. 

— (Eprror.) 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE FROM 
SEED 
I once visited a very large evergreen 
nursery, belonging to the Browns, in Maine, 
pulp wood makers, and was told that they 
had to cover the seed beds with cheese cloth 
or netting, on frames a few inches above 
the ground, and reaching down to the 
ground on the sides, to keep the sparrows 
from eating every seed as it came up. In- 
cidentally: Colorado Blue Spruce will not 
always come true blue from seed. This is 
insured by grafting. 
Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 
DEVOTION OF PIGEON 
This story was 








TO MATE 
told to me by our 
Minister and wife. They owned a pair of 
tame Pigeons. Early this Summer they 
raised a family of young. These Birds were 
nearly grown and the Mother Pigeon had 
set upon another batch of eggs nearly the 
required length of time, when suddenly she 
failed to return to the nest. She was absent 
for more than three days. During this 
time the male Bird dutifully fed the young 
Birds and then sat about mourning for his 
mate. After a week’s time had elapsed the 
father Bird also disappeared. There was 
much speculating as to where he could have 
gone, and the minister jokingly called the 
Pigeons deserters, for leaving a family to 
feed themselves. 

The mystery of their disappearance was 
solved when two girls practising on the 
church piano called the minister from the 
parsonage to find the cause of a rattling 
in the furnace. He found in the furnace room, 
the male Pigeon, soot-blackened and weak 
from lack of food and water. The Bird 
had fallen down the chimney and after 
hours of beating about had flown into the 
furnace draft pipe, and broke his way out 
through a rusty pipe. 

Later, thinking that perhaps the female 
Pigeon might have been near, the minister 
cleaned the soot from the lower part of 
the chimney. In the soot he found the dead 
body of the Mother Pigeon. If she had not 
been so weakened at the time the male Bird 
came to her she could have followed him 
into the furnace pipe to safety. 

HELEN E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 


COLORING LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
I am puzzled at “A. P.’s” failure to get 
the red ink tints into the Lily-of-the-valley 
blossoms. I have seen it done by others a 
number of times and had no trouble in 
doing it myself. I just put the flower stem 
into a bottle of red ink and in an hour or 
two, as I recollect, there was as exquisite 
carmine veining in the flowers, as those of 
the spring beauty. The red coloring seemed 
to follow the veins. 
Bessie L. Putnam, (Penna.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








If there be power in good intention, 
in fidelity, and in toil, the north 
wind shall be purer, the stars im 
heaven shall glow with a_ kindlier 
heam, that I have lived. I am 
primarily engaged to myself to be a 
public servant of all the gods, to 
demonstrate to all men that there is 
intelligence and good will at the 
heart of things, and ever higher and 
yet higher leadings.—EMERSON. 





RIENDLY replies came from Can- 
ada and both Dakotas to our inquiry 


as to the progress of the Inter- 
national Peace Garden. Thank you 
neighbors. It is located, in case you know 


not, at Turtle Mountain on the border 
between North Dakota and Manitoba. 
The whole world, it seems, is interested in 
this great Peace Garden of 3,000 acres. 
Holland gave 250,000 bulbs, England 
many Roses, Canada and U. 8. did their 
share: while Japan gave an almost com- 
plete garden it itself. An inseription on 
the cairn reads: 

“To God in His Glory, we two Nations 

dedicate this Garden, and pledge our- 

selves that as long as man shall live 

we will not take up arms against one 

another.” 

Surely a fine pledge. It is too bold to 
suggest that at the next meet, all warring 
nations and others with war brooding in 
their hearts be sent special invitations? 
Sitting in conference under the beautiful 


big azure dome, drinking in great 
draughts of pure fresh air, with feet 


planted firm on the fresh green sod of 
blessed old Mother Earth, in such place 
could wars be plotted? War plots, like 
vipers are usually hatched in secret places 
not out in the purifying sunshine. Maybe 
instead of hearts filled with distrust of 
each other, greed and jealousy, they’d kiss 
and make up—the kiss of brotherly love 
though, not a Judas kiss. 

“The tradesman, the attorney, comes 

out of the din and craft of the street, 

and sees the sky and the woods, and 

is a man again. In their eternal calm 

he finds himself. The health of the 

eye seems to demand a horizon.” 


Vanilla plant, or Deer’s tongue leaves, 
when dried, are nice for a sachet powder, 
beeause of their agreeable lasting odor. 








You love your garden, the flowers for 
heauty and fragrance, the homely vege- 
tables for sustenance. But the weeds? 
You may not exactly hate them, but you 
do cordially detest them, is it not so? 
Perhaps they do intrude themselves a bit 
impudently in your tidy garden and 
refuse to take a hint they are unwanted 
after your many snubs, vet for aught you 
know the most despised weeds beneath 
vour feet may have greater health-forees 
in them than all vour other garden loves 
combined. Take a different interest in 
them than merely to destroy them. All 
life, even inanimate plant life, has a 
mysterious intelligence and was made for 
a nobler purpose than just to annoy you. 

Animals are 
they ask no 
eriticisms, 


friends 
pass no 


such agreeable 
questions, they 
GEORGE ELIor, 


One annoyed by eats snippine off her 


Lobelia, asks if it is because Lobelia is 
reported useful in asthma, cats being 
subject to asthma. Lobelia is a powerful 
emetic, hence its common name “Vomit 
root.” Cats have a gift of knowing the 
right herb to eat when they have dined 
not wisely but too well. Lobelia is said 
to be dangerous for internal use, though 
an ointment made of its root and bark 
makes a fine counter-irritant for external 
use, just as Burdock ointment makes a 
fine non-irritant ointment. 


Is it true, and if so why? that ducks 


will sit for hours gazing at a bed of 
purple flowers? An Italian poet dis- 
covered horses preferred red_ blankets 


to other colors. Colors have a pronounced 
effeet on humans and dumb animals; yes 
even on vegetation, judging by experi- 
ments made. Considerable has already 
been written on this fascinating subject 
in this department.’ If you happen to be 
just now growing interested better dig up 
your old files. We do not like to repeat 
often, as there is so much new (to this 
page) material waiting to be used. Pur- 
ple for the blood and liver disorders, 
Yellow as a laxative, Blue for the nerves, 
and Red as tonic, as it is a stimulating 
color. Remember old red flannel back 
plasters? 

An edueated Hopi Indian chief recently 
expressed surprise at the white man 
sniveling and whining over hard times. 
Said he, “my people . . . see the 
values of their own heritage. Simple in 
tastes and wants they are living as com- 
fortably as any time in the past. They 
don’t understand what depression is and 
‘an’t understand the lamentations of the 
white man.” 


The compensations of calamity are 
made apparent to the understanding 
also, after long intervals of time. A 
fever, a mutilation, a cruel disap- 
pointment, a loss of wealth, a loss of 
friends, seems at the moment un- 
paid loss, and unpayable. But the 
sure years reveal the deep remedial 


force that underlies’ all __ facts. 
EMERSON. 
Smoking after meals so common 
among smokers often turns food aeid. 


But you cannot expect Nature to do much 
for you if you pull the other way,—that’s 
not playing fair with her. Watch your 
foods, do not keep on eating foods you 
know disagree with you, and then take 
something to counteract their evil effeets. 
Stop abusing your stomach and see that 


you are properly eliminating through 
your natural outlets—bowels, kidneys, and 
skin. 


The famous physician of King George 
said while he could not state the cause or 
cure of eancer, he was confident that 
cancer could not find a fertile soil in a 
habitually healthy and pure body. Cancer 
is increasing alarmingly and the per- 
centage of deaths by heart failure grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. There is no 
undue strain on the heart when the blood 
is kept pure, and all natural outlets 
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doing their duties. Many are unable to 
get up a good lather. They may be too 
feeble or else too indolent to take proper 
moderate exercise. ‘lhe most exercise 
some folks ever take is patting tnemselves 
on their own backs. If your skin is dry 
and exereise wont do the trick of making 
it at least moist, try simple botanics. 
There are dozens of: them. Another 
thing, herbs are best when their proper- 
ties are undivided, hence the benefits of 
teas or soups, as old fashioned folks used 
to call them, when made out of the natural 
plants. After all food is medicine, and 
medicine food—nourishment to the body. 
This is the season when greens are abund- 
ant. You should eat them plentifully, 
but do not spoil them for goodness sake 
with vinegar and a lot of greasy meat, 
and do not throw out the water in which 
they have been cooked. The best mineral 
salts are in that water, so drink it. 
The Sun governs, according to old 
astrologers, brain, nerves, right eye of 
man, left of a woman, and urine. The 
Moon also governs the brain, mouth, 
bowels, bladder, left eye of man, right of 
woman, and entire left half of the body, 
also organs of reproduction. Mereury 
governs all mental processes, Venus gives 
beauty to the body and also governs re- 
productive organs. Mars governs the 
gall, kidneys, makes red hair red and a 


bad temper so one sees red. Jupiter 
governs lungs, arteries, ete. Saturn 


governs spleen, circulating juices of the 
body, makes one sallow, causes small eyes 
and prevents growth of beard. Saturn 
reigns during first month of pregnancy, 
again at-the eighth month, hence the 
danger to a child born at eight months. 
Jupiter rules during the seeond and again 
at the ninth. Jupiter is friend to all life, 
hence full ninth month child liable to live. 
Mars is in the third, Sun in the fourth, 
Venus in the fifth, Mereury in the sixth, 
and the Moon in the seventh. 





Editor’s Seedling Apple to Cer- 
tain States Only 


Those who are interested in the edi- 
tor’s Seedling Apple, told about in the 
advertising pages this month, should 
please note that owing to various restric- 
tions it is impracticable to ship to the 
following states: 

Alabama 
California 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Missouri 

New Mexico 
Texas 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

Readers living in states where regula- 
tions are less stringent should take ad- 
vantage of the offer made this month. 





PRUNING HARDY HYDRANGEAS 
Prune off dead root and weak stems. 
Leave only strong sprouts of last season’s 
flowering growth for the next season’s buds 
to grow on. Prune last season’s growth 
back to one bud. One inch to two inches 
will be the length of stem left. 
ERNEST IL. 


IRWIN, (Tenn.) 
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Something for Our Children 


CONDUCTED BY ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 


PY 








Bible Stories 


HIS is the month when we have our 

Easter season which was a day, years 
ago, when Jesus went up to His Heavenly 
Father, and He said to the people, to not 
be afraid because they will live in Heaven 
some day, That was where He was going. 
An Angel told the friends.of Jesus that He 
had risen. 

In the Spring, every little flower and 
seed tells us the same things when it grows, 
because the Heavenly Father is taking care 
of His world and awakens all of the things 
that are sleeping. 

Even the little worms that we see crawl- 
ing on the ground, go to sleep and after 
sleeping all Winter in their little cradles 
that they spin around themselves, when the 
warm sun shines in the Spring and the 
cold Winter is gone, wake up and crawl out. 

When they first come out, he may feel 
like there is something heavy on his back 
and he feels stiff and funny, but after mov- 
ing around for a little while, he may find 
what felt heavy was a pair of beautiful 
wings. Now he has become a_ beautiful 
butterfly instead of the ugly worm. This 
is Easter time or Awakening Time, because 
it’ is a time for things of Nature to 
wake up. 





Our Play Time 

Any number of children may play this 
little game, called “Watch Dog’. One child 
who is the Watch Dog, lies down (Sits in 
chair), with some small object near by, 
which is his bone. The other children, one 
at a time, softly come up and try to take 
the bone away before the Watch Dog can 
wake up and catch him. 

If the Watch Dog growls, the “Bone” 
must be left and child runs away. If the 
child is caught, then he becomes the Watch 
Dog in turn. 





Our Helper,—The Farmer 


OYS and girls, we have many helpers 

who help provide our food, clothing, 
shelter, and all of our many comforts that 
we enjoy today. Of course, Daddy or per- 
haps Mother, or both, provide the money 
to buy these things, but if it was not for 
the men and women who really provided 
things by raising things to eat, or help 
make things to wear and such like, it would 
be hard to buy them. 

One of our most important helpers is 
the Farmer. Suppose we think a _ little 
ibout him this month, and we may take up 
others at a later date. In the Spring, the 
farmer plows his ground and gets it ready 
to plant the tiny seed, or sometimes he may 
prepare his ground in the Fall or during 
the Winter when the ground is not frozen. 
f course different climates and different 
ocalities have different ways to do these 
hings. 

When the ground is ready and the season 
> warm enough, the farmer puts in his 
rop. After a while the tiny plants come 
eeping through the ground, because of the 
varm sun shining on the ground, and the 
ains come, causing the seeds to sprout. 
\fter the plants are beginning to come up, 
he ground must be worked to keep it soft, 
ind the weeds must be kept from growing. 

By and by the tiny plants have grown 
into large plants which means it is getting 
warmer and is now Summertime. Finally 
the seeds form and then ripen. Now it is 


time for harvest. which means time to 
eather in the grain. Different kinds of 
crops have different kinds of seeds, as we 
know corn does not have seed but ears of 
corn containing kernels. Some kinds of 
grain ripen earlier, and they must be gath- 
ered earlier, but corn is gathered in the Fall 
and early Winter. 

Some kinds of grains raised by our friend, 
the Farmer, are: oats, wheat, barley, kaffir 
corn, cane, besides corn. These are a few, 
probably the most important and_ best 
known of the grains. Many things for us 
to eat are made from these grains, besides 
feed for animals and poultry. 

Let us think of the Farmer as our friend, 
because of the good things to eat he gives 
us from his farm. 





Nature Study 


Do not forget, boys and girls, to watch 
for the first Wild Flowers and Birds to 
appear in the Spring in your locality. You 
might keep a note-book or scrap-book to 
record your findings. 

There are lots of interesting things hap 
pening in the beds and borders in your own 
vards too, as so many early bulbs will be 
beginning to peep up through the ground 
at this time. 

SOME INTERESTING NATURE ITEMS 

In the country of Africa, there is said 
to be a kind of Bird called the Weaver Bird, 
that builds an enormous umbrella shaped 
nest in the trees, and a great number of 
Birds nest beneath this protection. The 
Weaver Birds seem to like to live in apart- 
ment houses, do they not? 


The Poppy plant has seed pods that act 
something like peppershakers, both in looks 
and actions, because the tiny seed is sifted 
in all directions when the pod is blown 
about by the wind. 

Who of us does not like to eat Brazil 
nuts, or “Nigger Toes”? They grow on 
trees that are sometimes 150 feet in height. 
The nuts grow inside of a hard-shelled fruit 
and they are the seeds. There are about 20 
of these in each shell being very closely 
packed together. 





What Plant Inventors Are Doing 


Epiror's Nore—It is proposed to briefly note 
the invention in plant patents which are is- 
sued by the U. S. Patent office. Readers who 
are interested can obtain copies of these pat- 
ents by sending 10c in currency to Commis 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D.C. 

49. HYBRID TEA ROSE, Nicholas Grillo, 
Milldale, Conn. Granted Dee. 30, 1932. 1 
Claim. The hybrid Tea Rose herein shown 
and described, characterized particularly by its 
large white flowers having conical or po.nted 
centers, often slightly suffused with pink. 

50. HYBRID TEA ROSE. James Didato, 
Middlesex, N. J. Granted Dec. 20, 1932. 1 
Claim. The variety of hybrid Tea Rose herein 
shown and described, characterized particularly 
by its reddish-pink buds, opening into a yellow 
flower with pink-tipped outer petals. 

52. ROSE. John <A. Mason, Burlingame, 
Calif. Granted Jan. 10, 1933 1 Chim. <A 
Rose substantially as shown and deseribed and 
characterized by a flower supported on a rel- 
tively heavy stem having relatively soft thorns 
and foliage of a deep green color tending t» 
ward black, which flower has a plurality of 
rows of petals which open after the manner of 
a Wild Rose, that portion of the inner row of 
petals adjacent the stamens being yellow in 
color and which color merges outwardly into 
a light carmine color, and the outside of the 
outer row of petals being yellow merged into 
orange color adjacent the base of the petils 
and merging outwardly into a light carmine 
color. 








AN APPLE TREE 
for 


THE HOME GARDEN 


Get Your Tree for Spring 
Planting 


This Apple was discovered by the 
editor of this magazine alongside the 
building which was the original home of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. The tree first 
came under observation when, in the 
year 1928, fruit appeared at an early 
date and of rather large size for a seed 
ling tree. The fruit was taken to the 
editor’s home where it was pronounced 
fine for pies and apple sauce. 

In 1930 the mature fruit was sub 
mitted to an expert pomologist who 
wrote about it as follows: 


“These apples are fine,—a splendid 
apple to eat out of hand. It certainly 
is worthy of extensive trial.’”’ 


This Seedling Apple has not as yet been 
named, but several hundred year-old 
trees will be available for Spring plant 
ing. It is my desire to have the tree 
tested in many different localities, be 
lieving as I do that the Apple has an 
important place in the home garden. 

The fruit ripens here in Northern 
New York as early as the first half of 
August and not later than the last half. 
In the middle or southern apple belt it 
would ripen several weeks earlier, and 
is considered a very early Apple. My 
records show that the tree blooms from 
May 10th to 25th; that the Apples are 
usable as early as July 10th: and ma- 
ture in size by the 15th to 25th of July 


This Apple has been submitted to one 
of the best-informed fruit authorities in 
this country and his description is as 
follows: 

Fruit—Medium in size, oblate to round in 
shape, a little unequal in size 

Stems—Medium to short. Cavity, acute and rus 
seted, Basin, rather shallow 

Skin—Thin, smooth, very glossy; yellowish 
green in color, striped with bright crimson, and 
marked with ‘numerous small dots. 

Prevailing Effect—Greenish-yellow striped with 
red 
Core-——Small. 

Flesh—Yellowish, firm, juicy, pleasant sub-acid, 
of good quality 

Season—(In Northern New York), late August 


This Seedling Apple Tree, while under 
observation for the past five years, has 
borne an annual and uniform crop of 
fruit. The tree is growing in a rather 
unfertile, sandy soil and has had no at 
tention or fertilizer up to 1931, when it 
was lightly manured and given a light 
application of mixed commercial fer- 
tilizer. 

The Tree has never been sprayed, nor 
any attention given other than above 
described. The Tree is well formed, and 
made fairly good growth even before it 
was fertilized. 

The nursery propagating this apple, 
reports as follows: 

“We consider your seedling to be 
average as to growth; with a strong 
vigorous tendency. The trees are grow- 
ing all alike so that there is hardly 
any variation to be noticed.” 


This Apple should prove especially 
valuable for the Home Garden and it is 
recommended to readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for trial. 

Only one tree will be delivered to each 
person for the present. 


One tree is offered (prepaid), any 
where east of the Mississippi River, to 
any present subscriber sending in one 
new subscription. Single yearling trees 
will be sold at $1.00 each; only one to 
a customer, 


Address 


MADISON COOPER, Editor 


Caleium, N. Y. 
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(Photo Courtesy Signal Corps, U. S. A.) 


Unusual Captain’s Quarters renovated by Major Patrick, Fort Benning, Ga. 


Gardening at an Army Post 
5 ° 
(Continued from page 145) 


the Commandant’s quarters which stands 
above the other homes on a slight hill. 
It is an old Southern mansion used dur- 
ing the Civil war. At one time the land 
occupied by the Post was under eultiva- 
tion, which may be a reason why flowers 
grow so profusely. On the Command- 
ant’s grounds is the epitome of the flowers 
of all the South. At the left side of the 
mansion is a small tract of Oak trees 
which might well be called “Squirrel’s 
Heaven” for they are protected by 
military law, and heaven help the dog 
caught on this sacred tract. 

As often as Spring comes around, 
there is Spring planting on the Post. I 
think per population, as strange as it 
may seem, army people love flowers and 
gardens more than civilians do. Perhaps 
the contrast of the environment of death 
and the beauty of things that grow is the 
reason,—I don’t know. 


Suggestions for Floral Designs 
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Mountain Azaleas 


While returning from a California trip 
last Spring, was especially charmed with 
the Azaleas on the mountains; they are 
so bright and cheerful. I am wondering 
if the same treatment that is given the 
Rhododendrons would be good for these. 
I have read with much interest the articles 
on Rhododendrons since I sent in the 
query “How to grow them successfully.” 
I am afraid in our cold climate, (Western 
New York), they might need especial win- 
ter care, although I have seen some fine 
specimens of the native varieties grown 
there that were very satisfactory. The 
finest ones I have ever seen anywhere are 
in Trenton, New Jersey; they are so 
thrifty and bloom luxuriantly. Think I 
will try again to grow them under direc- 
tions given in recent issues. 

Mrs. Evita F. Fuanpers, (N. Y.) 
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Typical Lieutenant’s Quarters, Fort Benning, Ga. 





BY MRS. FRANK BARRETT, (N.Y.) 


HE hardest. thing, perhaps, is get- 

ting the plan in mind to carry out. 

However, I have made several prize 
winners and am glad to tell others about 
them. 

The first one was a Basket (made from 
a peach basket) with a long willow 
handle. This was covered with Golden- 
rod and held huge blooms of Hydrangea. 
This was truly a Flower Basket in 
design and materials. 

Old-fashioned Well. The eireular part 
was chicken wire fastened to a_ board 
foundation, wooden uprights held the 
roof. This was also covered with Golden- 
rod and Bittersweet berries and Vines 
climbed to the roof. Clothesline was 
the best proposition for the rope, and, of 
course, there was a moss-ecovered bucket. 
My husband found a natural curved 
erank in the woods and the whole thing 
looked very good. 

When a piece such as above is built 
on a foundation, I cover the platform out- 
side with Moss or Ferns. 

Another “Basket” was covered with 





Gladioli. This was made over two peach 
baskets, erushed together to make a 
longer-than-wide basket. Phlox was used 
in this and the whole set in a dripping 
pan of water, hidden by Moss. One 
needs several darning needles filled with 
gray or brown twine (preferably I like 
carpet warp), and the flowers are fastened 
to either burlap or chicken wire if the 
area is large. Sometimes a_ threaded 
safety pin slips through easiest. 

A “Fire-place” was easily made. This 
was covered with Goldenrod. On the back, 
Amaranthus, a species of Cockseomb. 
On the front under a real iron kettle was 
a fire (in a bread tin of water) of blaz- 
ing red and orange Zinnias. 

An Automobile and Schoolhouse were 
made of Goldenrod and white wild 
Everlastings. 

The form on which I made the Well 
was later used for a Merry-go-round. The 
horses were made of white eardboard and 
the features crayoned on. Flower harness 
were added and the affair itself covered 
with the old standby Goldenrod. 


A Windmill was easily made, and here 
I learned that when I had to make the 
whole form out of slat material, the effect 
was far more satisfactory when first 
covered with a heavy coat of whitewash, 
for a few places are bound to show 
through where the flowers eannot be 
placed too heavily. I planned to cover 
this form another year with Gladioli. 

Two wagon wheels made a lovely Fer- 
ris Wheel. I had to save several cereal 
boxes for the seats, which I covered with 
green crepe paper. 

I had to furnish dolls with this, and 
with the Schoolhouse. 

This is fascinating work, but one needs 
a helper or two to keep needle threaded, 
twine broken, flowers or foliage ready. 

I have seen several other pieces, too. 
One an Airplane made from Hydrangea. 

After the piece is covered, it should be 
sprinkled and kept in the dark, and cool. 

These were Prize Winners, and all in 
good proportion for the article repre- 
sented. 

Don’t add anything made from erepe 
paper until the last minute on account 
of sprinkling. 

Some things may be made in parts and 
assembled at the hall. 
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Book Reviews 











USEFUL PLANTS OF THE WORLD. By 
Willard N. Clute. 220 pp. Willard N. 
Clute and Co., Publishers, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Price $3.50. 

So practical has this book proved that a 
second and revised edition has been called 
for. It now covers more than 500 food 
plants, 300 drug plants, 125 condiments and 
perfumes, 85 essential oils, 82 fibers, and 
gums, rubbers, fats, woods, decorative plants 
and other useful species. There are also 
nine lists of species with notes, the compila- 
tion of which represents much labor and re- 
search. Many points of interest regarding 
the source and uses of plants are enumer- 
ated and some surprises occur in common- 
place things. For instance, how many know 
that the “bloom” on the plum is a form 
of wax? That it is the rubbing of the 
natural wax on the apple which puts on 
the polish? That shoots of the common 
potato are poison? That oil of wintergreen 
is so heavy as to sink in water? To the 
botanist, the nature student, or the one in- 
terested in the sources and uses of valuable 
plants, the book is a veritable encyclopedia. 


THE BOOK OF SHRUBS. By Prof. Alfred 
C. Hottes. 437 pp. Many illustrations. 
A. T. De La Mare Company, New York. 
Price $3.15 prepaid. 

In this second edition the range is wid- 
ened to include the Pacifie Coast and the 
Gulf States, and there are many additional 
lescriptions and illustrations. It is replete 
vith what both homeowner and professional 
vill want to know about shrubs. The de- 

riptions of both native and exotic species 
nd varieties are so specific chat no one will 
iave trouble in identifying them. The 
uthor advises on how and when to plant, 
prune, and spray. Details are given as to 
he propagation by seeds, cuttings, grafting, 
ind division. Acid, alkaline, and neutral 
soils are discussed, giving tests and various 
ways of building up and maintaining them. 

Numerious special lists complete a valuable 

handbook which gives a new insight to the 

possibilities with shrubs. 


VATURE TRAILS. By _ Dietrich 
261 pp. Photographs by the Author. 
D. Appleton and Co., N. Y. Price $2.00. 
One may open this book at any page and 

find a worth-while story. All seasons and 

seemingly all phases of plant and animal 
life are touched, always with a sympathetic 
ind loving hand. The secrets of the forest, 
wild flowers, birds of many kinds, the ways 

f raccoon, squirrel, even the earthworm are 

noticed, and the rights of the resident of 

the bee tree defended. The book is delight- 
ful reading, marked by the keen observation 
ind tenderness of a Burroughs, 


HANDBOOK OF FERTILIZERS. By 
A. F. Gustafson. Orange Judd Publish- 
ing Company, New York. Price $1.25. 
This book treats of the source, compari- 

on, and composition of fertilizers, and their 
pplication to different crops. Though de- 
igned primarily for the agriculturist, it is 

ielpful in both garden and orchard. As 
oil is the great source of plant food, and as 
ertain plants require different proportions 

f the essential chemical elements, the cul- 

‘urist now finds it necessary to go from the 

aphazard to the scientific nutrition. To 
iid in the various problems of plant grow- 
ng is the aim of the author. Thus, too 
much nitrogen causes the tomato to make 
too vegetative a growth, while too much 
lime is death to the gladiolus. The what 
ind the how much, are important in plant 
food, as in animal nutrition. 


Bessie L. PutNAM, (Penn.) 


Lange. 








Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No, 3-A-2 


A Closet Bed and an Extra Chamber™ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


HIS is a three-room or four-room 
bungalow, just as you like. In 
emergency it could be a five-room 
bungalow—the storage space in the attic 
could be used for that purpose. Further- 
more, the closet that opens into the living- 
room could be arranged for a closet bed, 
the bed to turn down either into the liv- 
ing voom or onto the front porch. It thus 
becomes a flexible house with a great deal 
of sleeping accommodation in it. 
Another change that is permissible is 
shown in the alternate sketch for the first 
floor plan, by which the living room is 
made four feet longer and equivalent 
space taken off the bedroom. Again we 
have accommodation for a closet bed to 
open out upon the porch. It is an ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable plan 
from this point of view, of its flexibility. 
For anyone who, for reasons of his 
own, does not want the care or expense of 
a larger house this one, 3-A-2, with its 
accommodating floor plan and beautiful 
exterior makes an immediate appeal. 
All the wanted things are included—a 
dining alcove, grade entrance to the base- 
ment, outside icing for the refrigerator, 
space for the closet bed, a fine fireplace, 
large storage space in the second story, 
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and the overflow bedroom. 

In designing this house the architects 
have thought of economy and have not 
added useless frills or complicated meth- 
ods of construction that would add ex- 
pense without giving the home builder 
real added value. Yet there are count- 
less touches about the house that clearly 
take it out of the commonplace—the 
modeling of the roof over the entrance 
way, the tripled and doubled casement 
windows, the clipped roof peaks, the 
shaping of the chimney stack. All these 
are evident in the drawings, but what 
eannot be seen, are countless other little 
refinements which home owners appreci- 
ate deeply. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish stucco. Roof of shingles. 

Facing: East or south. Should be re 
versed for other facings. 

Lot size: Approximately 40 feet. 

Complete working plans may be ob 
tained for this and other designs shown 
in this series. 








* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 
United States Government. Inclose_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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<Queries and Answers Department 





Rose Questions 
To THE Epiror: 

I would appreciate it very much, indeed, if 
you could give me some information regarding 
my Rosebushes. st 

1.—Some fancy Rosebushes have from 7 to 9 
leaflets on a leaf branch. Is that true to any 
type of Rose? I thought 5 or 7 was the limit. 

2.—Do suckers and briars at base of bush 
denote anything? 

Fr’. J. Lepeaep, (Ll. I.) 

Answer —Any Rose showing “from 7 to 9 
leaflets on a leaf branch” is under the sus- 
picion of not being of the modern desired 
everblooming class. Many of the under- 
stocks used upon which to bud desired 
rose varieties have the 7 to 9 leaflets. 

Undoubtedly “suckers and briars at base 
of bush” denote that the understock has 
got away. An immediate surgical operation 
to remove these is indicated, leaving only 
the growth above the bud (which should 
easily be found) that shows the 5 leaflet 
growth. There is usually an instant re- 
covery of vigor of the right variety when 
this is done. 

J. HORACE MCFARLAND. 





* ‘ 

Colchicum or Autumn Crocus 
To THE EpbITOR: 

What are the habits, care and culture of the 
Colehicum bulb? I have one but it seems to 
be drying up, so we put a small amount of 
water in the bottom of the dish. 


MRS. C. E. A. 
Colchicum, or Autumn 
Crocus, also called Meadow Saffron is of 
very easy culture out of doors. Your in- 
quiry suggests that you are growing it as a 
house plant, and it is unsuited to such 
conditions. It forms its leaves in Spring, 
and they die down about July; then the 
flowers push up in August and Septem- 


Answer :—The 


ber, in some varieties as late as Novem- 
ber. As there is no foliage when the flowers 


shows it is usual to plant Colchicums 
among creeping plants that hold their 
foliage, such as the little Myrtle or Peri- 
winkle, Vinea minor. At this season the 


Colchicum would have passed its growth, 
and should be resting until foliage is 
formed in Spring. (Rural New Yorker) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


YELLOW HYDRANGEA? 


Is there such a thing as a Yellow Hyd- 
rangea which is hardy? Have heard that 
there is a Hydrangea bearing yellow flow- 
ers, but cannot establish the fact. If any 
reader has information, it would be appre- 
ciated. 

Mrs. J. P. NicHo.s, (Ky.) 





BOOK ON BASKETRY WANTED 

A reader asks if there is any book or 
bulletin on materials for, and the making 
of baskets; and if any reader of this 
magazine knows of such available informa- 
tion we will be glad to publish same in 
these columns, knowing that it will be of 
interest to many readers. 

( EprIror) 


—— > aS. 


SUN OR SHADE FOR IMPATIENS AND 
GLOXINIA 
Would like to know if the plants de- 
scribed by Thomas Sheward in the August 
and January issues will do best in direct 
sun or in partial shade. I have only the 
windows of a city house to grow a garden 
in, and therefore want to know whether to 
use sunny or shady windows for these 
plants. Any assistance from readers will 
be appreciated. Would also like to know 
about watering of these plants. 
J. Murpny, (N. J.) 


LAVENDER PLANTS FROM 

Can some reader’ tell me where I can 
find information about planting and 
raising Lavender Plants from seed? I have 


SEED 


tried it different times, and have even 
bought plants, but these  winter-killed. 
Any information will be gratefully re- 


ceived. Mrs. A. H. Kercuum, (Iowa) 
NIGHT-BLOOMING 

Will appreciate it if 
give me information about the Night- 
Blooming Cereus. I have a lovely plant 
over a year old, and would like to know 
how old the plant must be before b!oom- 
ing, and about how long a time before it 
will bloom again. 

Mrs. M. B. QuivEy, (Nebr.) 


CEREUS 
some reader will 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 

My neighbor and I tried seeds this 
spring of Meconopsis Baileyii and without 
success, and we would like to know more 
about the plant and how to get the seeds 


to germinate and how to eare for the 
plant. 

Also want information on Robinia or 
Rose Acacia, and the Cotinus or Smoke 
tree. There is also a vine called Schizo- 


phragma or Japanese Hydrangia. 
I have two plants of Cyphomandra 
grown from seed but don’t know what care 
to give them, or whether they should be 
wintered over. 
Any help which readers can give will be 
appreciated. yyy, JoHanninc, (Kan.) 


SUCCESS WITH AZALEA 

Will some reader kindly advise me as to 
his suecess with Azalea Indica and Camellia 
Japonica as house plants? Would like to 
know treatment given them, average time 
of bloom, and whether they are resistant 

to dry air and gas. 
ROBERT ROAT, 

WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 

I am troubled with a little white fly 
on my house plants, and it does not seem 


( Ark.) 


that anything will kill them as_ they 
multiply so fast. Can some reader offer 


suggestions ? 

Mrs. J. P. VANDEVEER, ( Kans.) 
CULTURE OF MEXICAN SPIDER LILY 
Will some reader give me full informa- 
tion about the planting, care, and culture 
of the Mexican Spider Lily? Also is it 

hardy in Pennsylvania? 
A. B. T. (Penna.) 
GROWTH ON NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 
Our Night-Blooming Cereus and Christ- 
mas Cactus have a white, flaky substance 
on them, very much like mold. We can 
Will 


wash it off, but it comes back again. 
some reader please advise what to do 
NeEtuLA Horipay, 


(Mo. ) 

















ANSWERS 


REJUVENATING RUBBER PLANTS 


In the December issue Mrs. C. Page asks 
for information on treating a scaley, leggy 
Rubber Plant. The scale can be destroyed 
by washing with a stiff brush and laundry 
soap, or with nicotine solution. 

To reduce the bare stem to decent pro- 
portions, a new root must be started just 
below where the leaves begin. 

At the proper point, cut half-way through 
the stem slightly upwards. Force open this 
slit, and insert a bean or small marble to 
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Split Pot 





keep it open. Then with a hack saw, split 
a 6” flower pot (unless the flower pot in 
which the plant grows is larger than 10”, 
in which case, use a pot 2” smaller than 
the present pot). This splitting is easily 
done, if one is careful not to press too hard 
on the saw. 

Tie this split pot around the slit in the 
stem and fill with sandy soil or sphagnum 
moss. Use a brace if the old stem is un- 
usually long. Water well, and never let it 
get dry until the plant is well rooted. 

Do this about February or March as the 
operation seems to succeed best at that 
time. When well rooted, cut off just below 
the split pot. 

Don’t throw away the bare stem, as it 
will sprout and make as fine a plant as the 
old one. 

R. M. CARLETON, (IIl.) 


NEMATODES ON SNAPDRAGONS AND SCABIOSA 


Answering F. A. Spivey, (Ala.), October 
issue : 
Another correspondent complains — of 


Snapdragons affected with rust, under side 
of leaves covered with brown spots, which is 
a fungus disease and should be treated with 
Bordeaux mixture, Massie dust, ete. 
Would suggest planting in different loca- 
tion as soil becomes infested, if plants are 
diseased and necessitates spraying or treat- 
ing almost as soon as set out into beds. 
Sometimes the hotbeds and coldframes of 
commercial growers where plants are raised 
to sell, become infested with the disease 
and, although they look perfectly healthy 
when set out, will develop the trouble 
later on. 


F. A. Ganone, (Ohio) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CACTUS 

Answering an inquiry in November issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER: 

It will be found that particular species 
are native to the North American con- 
tinent, but that the plant covered by the 
name Cactaceae which designates the order, 
is quite widely distributed. They are 
natives of dry and hot regions and are 
found in Bolivia and some of the other 
South American states, parts of Central 
America, extensively in Mexico and the 
South Western States (Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Southern California), the 
West Indies, and along the Mediterannean. 

The genus Opuntia covering over 200 
species is very widely distributed on the 
North American continent, as for instance 
the Opuntia Vulgaris (Prickly Pear) 
which grows the farthest north of any of 
the Cacti. The Opuntia is also found along 
the Mediterranean shores and on _ the 
Canary Islands. Various species of the 
Opuntia, particularly Opuntia Tuna, O. 
Ficus Indica, and Napalea Cochinillifera, 
are the sources of the dyestuff known as 
cochineal made from the dried insect 
(Coceus cacti) found on these plants. 

The Cactus was known to the ancients, 
the word being of Greek origin (Greek- 
Kaktos meaning prickly plant) and this 
name is used very commonly to cover the 
whole order of Cactaceae. 

The genus Opuntia was so classified by 
the French botanist Joseph Pitton Torne- 
fort after a visit to Greece in 1700. He 
was professor of Botany at the Royal gar- 
den of plants, Paris. The word Opuntia 
is derived from the town of Oponus in 
middle eastern Greece (in ancient geog- 
raphy Locri Opuntii). These plants were 
mentioned by Pliny, the celebrated Roman 
naturalist who was born at Como in 23 
A. D. and perished in the midst of his 
work, through the eruption of Vesuvius in 
79 A. D. He called the Cacti seen there 
Herba Opuntia. 

The species Opuntia Tuna which is a 
kind of prickly-pear, sometimes grows to 
as much as 20 feet high and is used for 
hedges in South-eastern Europe. The fruit 
is edible either fresh or dried, and this 
plant forms one of the principal sources of 
cochineal. Different species of the Opuntia 
are also found native in the West Indies. 

The genus Echino cactus (hedgehog cac- 
tus) covers over 200 species and are found 


mostly in Mexico, Texas, and South 
America, being natives to these sections. 


Included among the species are many that 
are potted and used as specimens by col- 
lectors as for instance the “pin-cushion” 
Cactus. 

Other genera are Mammillaria, Melo- 
cactus and Cereus; each of which are 
divided into many species. To the latter 
belong the Cereus Giganteus (the giant 
cactus) which grows to as much as 50 feet 
in height in Arizona and Northeastern 
Mexico. Of the genera Cereus there are 
more than 200 species, of which 25 to 40 
species are native to the U. S. Some 
pecies of the Cereus genus are well known 
in cultivation particularly the night-bloom- 
ing group—Cereus grandiflorea, C. Macdon- 
aldiea, and others. 

The whole Cactus family (Cactaceae) 
are native to tropical or sub-tropical coun- 
tries and where a dry hot climate prevails 
and where the country is more or less bar- 
ren. The prickly-pear is the most widely 
distributed and is native as well to some- 
what cooler climates than the others. 


C. E. OLpacre, (Ont.) 


Flower SYrowew 


FERN GROWING IN CARROT 

A large sound carrot should be selected 
and cut about in half. Then the larger or 
crown end should have the heart scooped 
out. so the hollow left may be filled with 
water. As much as possible should be 
scooped out, leaving possibly one-quarter- 
of-an-inch shell. 


Strings should be fastened to it so it 
may be hung upside down in a window 


or any place where it will receive as much 
sunlight as possible. 
All that is necessary then is to keep it 


filled with fresh water, and the growth 
from the crown will curl up around the 


carrot as it grows, giving a very pleasing 


appearance. 
HARRY RANNETSBERGER, ( Wis.) 
RUBBER PLANT DROPS LEAVES 


Answering Mrs. C. Page, (Mo.) : 

In a weekly publication I saw an item 
that iron sulphate should be used to create 
an acid soil for the Rubber Plant, and 
before I saw this item I had used iron sul- 
phate for this purpose. It is recommended 
that about a teaspoonful of iron sulphate 
per week should be used on each plant in 
a six-inch pot, for a period of three or 
four weeks. 

Mgs. H. M. (Okla. ) 

EDITOR'S NOTE:—It seems to me that a tea- 
spoonful to a six-inch pot three or four weeks 
in succession is too much iron sulphate for the 
purpose, and would therefore advise that the 
teaspoon should not be more than level full. 


Moon, 


MAKING 
Answering 
(March issue) : 


SEEDLINGS GROW 
New 


STOCKY 
Hampshire _ reader, 
Too much sun will cause spindly Seed? 
lings. The flat or seed bed should be 
thoroughly dampened before the seeds are 
applied and a light covering of dry soil 
added after seeding. A newspaper placed 
over the flat, or a half inch above the seed 
bed, will shade the Seedlings and keep 
the soil moist. Let the Seedlings grow a 
half an inch or so this way, and they will 
be short and stocky. Of course, the soil must 
contain enough food for the young Seed- 
lings’ growth. Phosphorus gives the plants 
sturdy roots and stems. 


R. H. Ler, (R. I.) 
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PLANT SPRAY 


| 

| 
For over a quarter of a century it has | 
been successfully protecting the valuable 
plants and shrubbery of America’s finest 
gardens and estates. It can be depended | 
upon to control aphis, thrips, leaf hop- 
pers and practically all the chewing and 
sucking insects. It is non-poisonous, 
clean, easy to apply, constant in strength | 
and composition, and free from all equip- 
ment clogging sediment. 
mix, stir or dissolve. Used and recom- | 
mended by officers and members of the 
Garden Ciub of America. 


WILSON’S FUNG-O 

. . is an effective and scientific treat- 
ment for Mildew, Rust, Black Spot and | 
certain other fungous diseases of Roses | 
Delphiniums, Phlox, Asters and other 
plants where: it is desired to avoid dis 
coloration of foliage and blooms. 

Descriptive literature on request 


New Jersey Va 


Nothing to 
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3 WATER LILIES 





$3;00 Pd. 


Different colors. Order direct 
and get 5 water plants, FREE. 
Guaranteed by Mid-West's moet 
famous water gardens 
FRE illustrated catalog, ‘lowest Prices. 
Complete selection finest water 
lilies, water plants, gold fish, snails, ete. 
Money - -saving combination offers. How 
to build pool or tub-garden. Plant cul- 
ture. SEND NOW! 


Smiley's Water Gardens 











Dept.43, Seward, Nebr. 
Boryii, large white flowers............. $1.00 
Burseriana Magna, pure white.......... 1.00 
Haagii, rich golden flowers............. -50 
Marginata, large white flowers........... yf) 
Petrasche, sweet-scented white flowers... 1.25 
Sancta, bright yellow flowers............ .50 


The Collection, Postpaid, for $4.00 


Our 1933 catalog lists more than 1000 species 
and varieties of hardy plants, bulbs, and shrubs 
Also a large seed list. All plants guaranteed 
to reach you in good condition. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Box X21 Maplewood, Oregon 











Any time or money 


Dreer’s fine, 


free in U. S. A. to those 


Dept. L-1 





“What Can I Do to 
Restore My LAWN” 


spent in renewing your lawn may 
wasted unless you sow grass seed of known quality and dependability. 


recleaned new-crop grass 
those containing a high percentage of worthless 
be depended upon to produce attractive, 
different varieties are described on Pages 6 and 7 of Dreer’s 1933 
Garden Book—the “Book of the Year” 
interested 


flower seeds, roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 S 
PHILADELPHIA, 


be utterly 


seeds cost no more than 
chaff and may 
permanent lawns. The 


for amateur gardeners. Sent 


in grass seed, vegetable and 


Spring Garden Street 


PA. 











urpee’s Flower Seeds 
AN 













Choice assortments of favorite 
flowers. Burpee’s famous guaranteed seeds 
at special prices. Each collection contains 
six different colors. 
Giant Mammoth Zinnias—6 poten, best sepa- 
rate colors (value 60c) for 5! 
Giant Crego Asters—6 packets, best separate col- 
ors (value 60c) for 50c 
Half Dwarf Snapdragons—6 packets, best separate 
colors (value 70c) for 50c 
Burpee’s Sweet Peas—6 packets, best separate col- 
ors (value 65c) for 50c 
Double Larkspur (Annual)—6 packets, best separate 
colors (valué 75c) for 50c¢ 
Annual Phlox—6 packets, best separate colors 
(value 60c) for 50c u 

Any three collections for $1.00 Postpaid 
Burpee’s 1933 Garden Book sent free on request. 
A postcard will do. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
771 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 








PHLOX PANICULATA 


J. H. KAHLER 
Palest cherry shading to cerisious 
50 cents each (2-yr. plants) 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
Olive Belches Catalog of Choice Plants 














NEW AND RARE 
GARDEN 
ARISTOCRATS 


Illustrated Price List Free. 
Show your friends these color- 
ful fascinating rare plants in 
your Garden. They are differ- 
ent. Money-saving because we 
grow them. Send for yours 
TODAY. 
{ New Thomsen Blue 
Spruce. Bluest of 
all. Our Origina- 





















a ee eee $1.00 
4 Rare Rockery Evergreens. Yews & Juniper. $1.00 
4 New Olympia Poppy. Salmon Only double. $1.00 
3 Red Delphinium. Colit type............... $1 00 
40 Choice Rockery Plants. Sedum & Cactus.. $1.00 
{ Japanese Magnolia, Pink. PE Gis svanaed $1.00 
2 Jap. Blood-cutleaf Maple. Very rare, 8-10” $1.00 
1 New Red Flow. Dogwood. 12-18”......... $1.00 


(Add 20c for Postage and Packing) 


FLOWER LOVERS 


New Catalog—Free 
CHOICE ROSES, SHRUBS, 
GREENS, PERENNIALS, 

PLANTS, New Varieties, 
Prices. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS AND 

NURSERIES 
F. 3, HARTFORD, MICHIGAN 


Sei. >| GARDEN FAVORITES [6 2 5s. 





EVER- 
ROCK 
Reduced 

















Per Pkt.| HARDY ANNUALS. Over 125 Seeds to 0 Pkt. ey 
PETUNIAS: LARKSPU ASTERS; 


NIAS; CANDYTUFT: R? aor S} 
MARIGOLDS ont SWEET ALYS: Tey 'b wait ARF 
Cultural directions and FREE Price List « “4 = 
ennials, Shrubs, Roses. Vines, Berry Plants, etc. 


N F. W. BROW NURSERIES 
N .Y ROSE HILL - - - - NEW YORK 
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TREATMENT OF NARCISSUS AFTER 
BLOOMING 

In reply to Vialis F. Walz (Wis.), p. 
129, March FLOWER GROWER: 

Polyanthus Narcissus bulbs, like Paper 
White, Soliel d’Or and others which have 
been grown in pebbles or shells, in water, 
are useless. ‘The bulbs are so cheap that 
that it is not worth while trying to grow 
them. But bulbs which have been grown in 
soil in pots should be kept growing until 
they mature or until they can be planted 
out and allowed to mature in the garden. 
Along in early Summer, when the tops have 
died down, dig the bulbs, label them, and 
allow to dry in a cool, shady place. Keep 
cool and dry during the Summer and plant 
out in the Fall. Bulbs which have been 
forced should be allowed to grow a year 
out of doors before they are again forced. 

The Polyanthus class of Narcissus are 
hardy here in the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C., if planted late in the Fall. If planted 
early the tops appear above ground and are 
frozen down, but if planting is delayed un- 
til early December they will come through 
the Winter unharmed. Last Summer I 
left a row of forced Paper Whites undug, 
and for some reason they did not come up 
until this spring. 

Epwin C. POWELL, (Md.) 


PROPAGATING BOXWOOD 
Answering Lillian Bailey, (Va.): 
Different sorts of Boxwood are propa- 

gated in various ways. The very dwarf 
variety is, as a rule, increased by divisions 
of the old plants. These divisions should 
be set firmly in a shady place and given 
plenty of moisture until well rooted. 

Taller growing Boxwood is increased by 
rooting cuttings. These are best taken in 
Autumn. Cut from two to four inches of 
the mature wood, put in sharp sand, and 
keep in the greenhouse, or in a window 
with very little sun. They should be 
rooted by Spring. 

Any variety of Boxwood may be grown 
from layering of the branches. Bend them 
down to the earth, slightly gash with a 
sharp knife, cover the cut portion with soil 
and weight in place with a stone. When 
rooted, sever carefully from the parent. 

Still another way to propagate Boxwood 
is to sow the seeds quite soon after they 
ripen. This, of course, is the slowest 
method of all; but seedlings are apt to be 
healthy and strong. Use sandy soil and 
keep the seed bed moist and shaded. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 
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Chinense Blue......... : 
Chinense White... 


Mail your order today. 








Send for list 
of bargains in 
perennials and 
rock garden 
plants. 


LYONS - 





GROW DELPHINIUM THIS YEAR 


All the Beautiful Delphiniums can be grown in your 
garden as easily as beans. 


OUR SUGGESTIONS FOR A 
BEAUTIFUL DELPHINIUM BED 


Wrexham Hollyhock Strain. 
Langdon 


Belladonna, Light Blue.... 


Bellamosum, Dark Blue.. -50 10 1.00 
Elatum, Hybridum —- 


FREE 
Blooming Size ; 
Seed Plants with 
Pkt. Each Dozen every 
$1.00 $0.15 $1.50 $2 order 
oe 1.00 15 1.50 
‘50 .10 1.00 _Complete 
information 
.50 10 1.00 
‘ one -08 75 a how 
.< — wa 2a D H ened 
Be the first in your —— 


community to grow Delphinium without blight. 


THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


Perennial growers, Delphinium specialists 


They will grow faster and 
following our simple instructions 














KANSAS 
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GROWING BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE 


In answer to Carrie Park, (Iowa), April, 
1932, issue: 


Gloire De Lorraine usually grows easily 
and rapidly and blooms all the time if 
grown in good soil in a warm temperature. 

It, like all Begonias, is easily killed by 
a chill—a cold draft—or gas. 

Often they die when grown in a house 
using gas for either heat or light, and 
many times gas from coal—either kitche n 
range or furnace will kill Begonias. 

Other things kill Begonias, but these 
two are the most common. 


H. D. HeMENwAY, ( Mass.) 


LIST OF HARDY PERENNIALS 
(Tenn.) : 

These perennials will bloom until frost, 
with the exception of the Doronicum, 
Echinops, Veronica longifolia subsessilis, 
and Physostegia, if you will keep all dead 
bloom picked off. 

Plants marked “X” can be used in the 
rock garden. Where (Plants) are speci- 
fied, it is better to buy these. 

Alyssum argenteum (X)—yellow. 

Aquilegia.—All the Long-Spurred Hy- 
brids and the double. 

Campanula _persicifolia 
Large, white, semi-double, 
Beauty, single blue. 

Carnations.—Harris’, 
Grenadier the largest. 

Clematis.—Davidiania, 
white. (Plants.) 

Chrysanthemum.—(Hardy Daisy), Shas- 
ta, Alaska, and The Prince. 

Coreopsis.—Mayfield Giant. 


Answering Julian P. Branch, 





moerheimi.— 


and Telham 
is the hardiest and 


blue, and Recta, 


Delphiniums.—Wrexham Hybrids, Sum- 
mer Cloud, double white; Zalil, yellow. 
The seeds are hard to germinate. Nudi- 


caule, scarlet; 
seems free 
variety in 


Diener’s Dreams of Beauty, 
from mildew. The Chinese 
shades of blue and _ white. 
Blooms the first year from seed sown 
early. Flowers come in sprays fine for 
cutting as they bloom until frost. 

Doronicum.—Yellow, very early bloomer. 

Echinops-ritro—Blue, decorative, fine 
for drying. 

Euphorbia corollata.—One of the finest 





white flowers to mix with others. (Plants. ) 
Gypsophila.—Bristol. Fairy, the finest 
double-white and the best for drying, 


Rokejeka, pink. ( Plants.) 

Helianthus multiflorus——Fine for back- 
grounds. It is three-inch or more, double- 
yellow. Flowers look just like Dahlias. 
Divide each year. 

Hypericum moserianum.—yYellow, two- 


inch flowers, like Buttercups, filled with 
yellow stamens and crimson anthers. 
Blooms continuously. (Plants.) 

Linaria dalmatica macedonia.—Yellow 





flowers that look and 
dragons. 

Lupinus.—Downer’s Hybrids and all the 
separate colors. 

Platycodon.—In blue and white, and in 
single and double. The double variety, 
Japonica, is the prettiest. Let the tops 
die down in the Fall, as cutting injures 
the crown. Usually blooms first year from 
seed. 

Physostegia.—Pink and 
for backgrounds and cutting. 

Sidalcea.—Shades of pink. 
flowers on slender spikes. 
ground after flowering, 
again, 

Veronica longifolia subsessilis.—Longest 
blue spikes. Spicata in blue, white, and 
pink; will bloom until frost. (Plants.) 


Mrs. Er Jarvis, (N. Y.) 


grow like Snap- 


white. Fine 
(Plants. ) 
Mallow-like 
Cut to the 
and will bloom 
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TREES - SHRUBS 
PLANTS - VINES 


Everything in Nursery Stock at new low 
prices for 1933. Most complete line. 50 
years in business. Catalogue, with 1933 
price list free. See our large ad in March 
issue. 





L. J. FARMER 


FRAGARIA NURSERIES 
Dept. F.G. Pulaski, N. Y. 








GARDENIAS 


Something different for your 
garden. 
Write for price list of our field grown 
Gardenias, Chinese Magnolias and 
Camelia Japonicas. 
FLORIDA PLANT CO. 


Route 7 Jacksonville, Fla. 
































WANTED 484225" 
ENTHUSIAST 
in each community as agent for 
S-L-N PLANT STAKES AND LABELS. 
The Stakes and Labels of distinction which 
add utility and beauty to any garden. 
Send $3.00 for set of Samples _ 
(Refund arranged when agency established) 


KENBILL, INC. 80 Boylston St., Boston 








WATER LILIES 


Buying direct from the grower means qual- 

ity, fresh plants and lowest prices. You 

receive all of these when buying from 
RILEY’S WATER GARDENS 

Free Catalog Port Clinton, Ohio 








WORTHWHILE FLOWERING 
LLUSTRATED BOOKLET SHRUBS 


Write for your Free Copy 
Largest list of Japanese Flowering Quince 
(Cydonia) in separate colors. 
Fragrant Shrubs—Berries attractive to birds. 
A. M. LEONARD & SON (Est. 1885) 
601 Wood Street Piqua, Ohio 








Unusually Big Bargain 


as advertised on bottom of page 138 of March 
FLOWER GROWER still available to those 
that order quick or ask for folder. 

ROSEBUD NURSERIES 
R. R. No. 1 Chicago Heights, Illino’s 














“INSECT CONTROL:” 22, nratuans 


. cyclopedia for 
instant reference, publisher’s price, $2.50, sent postpaid, 
for $2.25. Address 

BULLETIN GUILD 


1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





PRo-TEC-TAG 


PLANT LABELS 


Something new in improved all- 
weather, easy-to-read plant 
labels that will last for years. 
Sturdy metal—rust-proof baked 
Japaned finish, with removable 
glass tube housing which keeps 
records dry, clear and _ clean. 
Two sizes, either sent postpaid: 
PRO-TEC-TAG—10%4 in. long, 
{0 in box for only $1.00; PRO- 
TEC-TAG, JR.—6 in. long, 14 in 
box for only $1; for use in rock 
gardens, low borders, seed plaut- 
ings and potted plants. Money 
back if not as _ represented. 
Write for illustrated folder. 
HARPER 


GUINN 
. 5190 Commercial Trust Building 
{5th & Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 






“Flower JYrowew 


GARDEN HYDRANGEAS AND 
QUESTIONS 

Answering Mrs. W. T. A., (N. J.), 
October FLOWER GROWER: 
She complains, that her 
not bloom, 


RHODODENDRON 


Hydrangeas do 
and says she cuts them back 
every fall. Probably that is the cause of 
her trouble, as the germ of the bloom 
forms in late Summer, and develops the 
following year, unless the plant has been 
exposed to too much cold in the Winter, 
which would kill the flower germ, though 
the plant would live and grow next sea- 
son. Thus Hydrangeas that would bloom 
in the mild climate of Atlantic City would 
probably be without blossoms in the colder 
mountainous region of Northwest New 
Jersey. 

Slips rooted in Spring (with the bloom 
germ already formed) often bloom in a 
few weeks. Some kinds are freer bloomers 
than others. Gertrude Glahn is a grand 
one. Two-inch pot plants from an adver- 
tiser in THE FLOWER GROWER (Dreer of 
Philadelphia), bought last June and set in 
four-inch pots, eight weeks later had clus- 
ters of bloom big as a man’s fist. 

The new German variety called Fruh- 
lingsurwachen (spring awakening) is a 
beauty, with edges of petals fringed. These 
are both light pink, but make good blues 
if soil is kept acid with a solution of alum. 

A. ARMSTRONG, (R. I.) 


PROPAGATING CLIVIA MINIATA 
Answering Mrs. Bessie E. Falk, (Kans.) : 
Clivia miniata is a rare bulbous plant 

from South Africa, and is quite similar to 
the Amaryllis. However, the Clivia has 


most attractive evergreen foliage which is 


an ornament to any window-garden. 

This tender house plant is propagated by 
divisions from large plants, or from the 
seed, which is a fat red berry. Clivias do 
best in a rich, well-drained soil; and should 
be left in their pots as long as possible un- 
disturbed. Fresh top soil or a bit of mild 
fertilizer, such as bonemeal, niay be used 
for food when the plant is in active growth. 
Keep rather dry when the plant is resting 
to insure bloom instead of leaves alone. 
The Clivia enjoys light in abundance, but 
does not require much sun. 

The plant produces clusters of small Lilies 
in early Spring. The flowers are richly 
colored orange-salmon, and they last over 
a long period. 


Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 
ROSE GENTIAN 
Answering Mrs. H. C. York, (.N. Y.) 


The — rose-colored Flowers in the Gen- 
tain family given in Gray’s Botany are 
species in the Genus Sabbatia, known as 
American Centaury. They grow chiefly in 
sandy, low or wet grounds near the coast 
or salt marshes. The usually handsome 
flowers bloom in Summer and are annuals 
or biennials. 


RENA BAver, (Wis.) 
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DELPHINIUMS 


We offer strong seedlings that will bloom the first 
year and make a wonderful display during the years 
to follow. We use the choicest strains of imported 
seeds to produce these seedlings. Planting them 
stands for a saving of 75% or more were you to buy 
two-year-old plants of the same varieties. 
Delphinium, Blackmore & Langdon’s Prize Strain. 
Recogned as having no superior. 
Wrexham Hollyhock Strain. Very beautiful type. 
Kelway’s Choicest English Exhibition Strain. Ex- 
tremely fine and famous strain. 


Any one of above 3 distinct types, 12 seedlings 






RE RS ee et pre are IEE: $1.c0 
25 each of the above 3 varieties.............++. 4.50 
12 each of the above 3 varieties................ 2.50 


Best seeds above varieties 50c per packet 
Complete and interesting list on request 


J. WHITTIER, Seeds, Plants 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 








LADY SLIPPER PLANTS 


as shown on cover February Flower Grower 
—50c each, three for one dollar. Orders re- 
ceived now. 


G. E. BROWNELL 


2.7.0.2 Glens Falls, N. Y. 








BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS 


Don’t buy until you send for our 24-page 
Catalog of 300 World's Best Varieties at 
new low prices, 

ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
2160 E. Fulton Road Grand Rapids, Mich. 














The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower lover 
to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It contains 
their history, culture, and many useful facts, also an 
attempt to describe only aoe varieties of proved merit 
for the home garden. FRE 


THE FOSS adaiaan GLAD GARDENS: 
Creston, lowa 








A Beautiful New 
Hardy Double Primula 


Vulgaris Lilacina Plena 
Rosette-like flowers of a soft orchid shade, 
114 inches in diameter, borne on stems 
4 to 6 inches long. 


Please send for our catalog of other 
Rock Plants and Perennials. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 


“The Home of the Pansy” 














BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 
ASTERS “away 


I offer something New—A Wilt Resistant Strain of 
Asters immune from Wilt Disease. Now everyone can 
grow Asters. 

I am making a World-Wide Test and will send Sample 
(60 seeds) Giant Double Flowering Mixture, 20 colors, 
Free for Trial if stamp is enclosed for postage. 


This Offer will not appear again. Bargain Seed Book 


Free 
F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, 
Box 400, Rose Hill, N. Y. 








FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 





IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is for Your Use 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


eee eee eee eer e ee seeeeseeseeseseeesee 


SCHOSSSCHSSESE SE EHS SESS HSHSH SOSH SEHHSEHOHSHHSHOS SHES HEHEHE HOSES ESOS SESE SEL ESE 


eeoeee ee eee eee tees eee eee eSeeeSeeeeSSSFSeFFeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeeseeeseeesese 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


I enclose $2 for one year. 
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Rock Garden 


CO AD 4 Choice 


<OCREENS 


See YEARS OLD 












only $2.50 prepaid Other 
amazing bargain lots, 10°’ and 
- larger, twice transplanted, $1.40 
Zz. up. Genuine Hill quality, none 
better at any price Delivery in 


April, safe arrival guaranteed 
sig list of bargains. 1935 
catalog and booklet, ‘‘Simp!e 


Lessons in Use of Evergreens’’ 
free upon request Get this 
secret of how to give your prem 


ises year-around charm Write 
today D. Hill gerne Co., Evergre Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 200 Cedar St., Dund-e, III. 








BANNER PLANT LABELS AND STAKES 


An all-metal label for flowers, plants and) 
shrubs. They put order in your garden in| 
attractive form. 

Write for Price List 


R. C. GOCHT 
New Britain, Conn. 








28 Collins St. 


\¢90n Gladiolus 


#oy|| SPRING SALE 
Clean Bulbs 


Write A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
2043 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 
























FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Sudbury, Shelburne Falls and Colrain, Mass. 
Stock and Planting both 


GUARANTEED 


89 State St. Boston, Mass. 











If you want BETTER PAN- 
SIES than your neighbors, 
piant 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


You will have blooms of 
monstrous” size, wonderful 
coloring, heavy texture, long 
stems. 


600 seeds, miixed. .$1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 


send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 


Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 




















12 Chinese Cotoneasters, $2.50 
12 French Lilacs, $2.50 


SAVE MONEY—Grow valuable specimen shrubs from 
2-yr.-old planting size. 4 varieties of either, our selec- 
tion, $2.50. 50 plants, mixed Lilacs and Cotoneasters, 
10 varieties, our selection, $9.00. Postpaid. FREE— 

4 Arborvitae, 12-18 in. with order. 


2 Chinese 
WESTCROFT GARDENS Grosse Ile, Michigan 











Learnto be a— 







LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
wf W At Home—By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
ful work; a dignified 
uncrowded profession offer- 
ing remarkable opportuni- 
ties. Immediate income 
possible. Many _ students 
more than pay for course 
from fees earned while study 
ing. Graduates are earning $50 
to $200 a week. The first step 
toward success is to write to 
day for details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


Member National 
Study Council 


83 Plymouth Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Home 


Flower JYrowew 


IDENTITY OF “CHINESE ELM” 
Ir answer to Mrs. Perry Amos of 
Indiana: 
The Chinese Elm was discovered in 
Northern Manchuria and Siberia. It is 
often called the Siberian Elm. It thrived 


in the most exposed locations, from Canada 
to Mexico, in the arid regions of the South- 


west in alkaline soils, on the windswept 
prairies, on sand or any other soil, except 
very rich soil; even in places where a 
Box Elder won’t grow. About the only 


place it won’t grow is in a low moist loca- 
tion on very heavy soil. 

It was brought to this country by Frank 
N. Meyer, government plant explorer or 
specialist, quite a few years ago. 

It grows from 5 to 8 feet in one season 

and will make a fine windbreak in from 3 
years. It has a small leaf, makes a 
is stately as the American Elm, 
Birch, long-lived as the 
Oak, strong and beautiful; makes a fine 
shade tree. It is one of the first to leaf 
out in the Spring and one of the last to 
shed its leaves in the Fall. 
Ulmus pumilla. There is 
it that is not very hardy. 
nursery stock, early and 
essential. 


to 5 
dense top, 
eraceful as the 


This is the 
another form of 
As with other 
firm planting is 

Strand’s Nursery lists it in all sizes from 
12-inch seedlings to 12 to 15 ft. specimens. 

Harriet L. GLEASON, ( Minn.) 
MECONOPSIS 

Mrs. Emma 

Henry A. Fieller, 


seed in decayed leaf soil only. 


BAILEYIT 


Schultz, (Neb.) 
(Wis.) : 
Never 


Answer to 
also to Mr. 
Sow 


at any time let the seedlings get the full 
sunshine, shade is the great secret. Cover 
seed box or pan with glass and_ paper. 
When watering submerge to nearly the 
rim. Prick out seedlings into seed flats, 
also using leaf soil. Grow on in shade 
and finally plant out in semi-shade. Seed 


slow to 
under 


germinate, 


class. 


is very but quicker if 
grown 
A. BAYNE, (B. C.) 


VINE FOR EAST WALL 
Answering Mrs. Irving E. W. Olson, 
(Ill.): 
I consider Chinese Cinnamon Vine, 


(Dioscorea), very desirable for an east 
wall, if given strings or wires to climb on. 
It is perfectly hardy here, at least with 


only an occasional covering with leaves. It 
will grow 18 or 20 feet in a season and 


cover thickly with rich-green, glossy, heart- 


shaped, grooved leaves. I think it does 
not spread under ground, but it drops 
many roundish tubers from the vines. 


These may be used to increase stock or 
gathered and thrown away. Watch for 
them if other plants be near, as they will 
climb all over them. These small tubers 
eventually become long, club-shaped roots, 
largest at the bottom. 

GEO. 8S. WoopruFF, (lowa) 


RUST ON HOLLYHOCKS 
Answering Mary E. Dooley, 
rust on Hollyhocks: 
First collect 


(Mich.), 


and burn all badly infested 
leaves. Then spray with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or dust with dry sulphur or dry 
Bordeaux, used according to directions. 
There is no spray or dusting material that 
will cure rust or mildew when the leaves 
are once affected. The above remedies 
applied every week will prevent the spread 
to new growth and when spraying or dust- 
ing is started with the spring growth and 
continued, disease-free plants can be grown. 
H. D. HEMENWAy, ( Mass.) 
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EVERY GARDENER NEEDS 


A NORCROSS 
CULTIVATOR 


Efficient. Does the 
work of 3 _ tools. 
Hoes — Weeds — 
Cultivates. 









$ 1.00 


Postpaid 


A practical tool at a 
reasonable price. Send 
check or money order. 
Prompt shipment. Money- 
back guarantee. Descrip- 
tive Folder of Garden and 
Lawn Tools on request. 


C. S. NORCROSS & SONS Bushnell, IIL. 








APRIL, MAY, SPECIAL 


I will send you {2 large pkts. of my Riverside Farm 
Vegetable Seeds for $1.00. Enough seeds of the best 
varieties for a large garden. Say what kinds 10% 


want, beets, carrots, etec., or send for free catalog 
and make selection, either vegetable or flower seeds 
6 pkts. fer 50c. Satisfaction or money back. 


Address C. H. BREWER, Rahway, N. J. 














HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows” 
—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispensable 
usefulness. It features fresh news and current activities, 
and pictures rarities for garden and greenhouse. Printed 
in Boston. Good paper, many illustrations, edited by 
men who know, and 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 10 cents. 


HORTICULTURE 














N. Y. Office, Box 666, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

: Wire Peony Supports 

——= Does away with stakes and 
strings. Neater. 


An adjustable wire hoop circles 
the plant and is held by three 
wire legs. Leaflet sent. 

Five for $1.25 Prepaid 
BERT CREASY 


Box 624, Niagara Falls, N.Y 


$2.00 


free from disease and 














100 GLADIOLUS 
BULBS 


We are offering 10 large bulbs, 


insects, of each of the following varieties, PREPAID: 
E. |. FARRINGTON MARMORA 

MRS. VANKONYNENBURG ODOR. F. E. BENNETT 
Bot En +e BETTY NUTH ALL 
GOLDE MRS. P. W. SISSON 


PRITZER’S TRIUMPH OSALIN 


Descriptions of these and many 
CATALOG. Write for it today. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook New Hampshire 


others in our 1933 








Giant Flowering 


April Sale DAHLIAS 


Guaranteed True To Name—Good $4 Roots 
IDA PERKINS, ) These 
HELEN IVANS, Three .00 
QUEEN OF THE Roots 

GARDEN BEAU-, For 

TIFUL ) 

No Order Accepted 

MOUNT ROSE GARDENS, ‘york, Pa, 





After May 
554 Yale St, 











os B08 5 GN) D 
GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 

vator and Lawnmower for Gar- 

deners, Florists, Nurserymen, 

Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- 

try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- 

urbanites and Poultrymen. XN 
Reduced Prices-Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


talog 
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Upjohn’s Gladiolus 


Large bulbs, plating stock listed in 
our catalogue—Cut to bone prices for 
highest quality stock. Send postal for 
our list of fine varieties and any surplus 
Don’t delay, 
send now. Plant planting stock for the 


specials we may issue. 


big comeback next year. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


Salem, Oregon 



























Grow Flowers the Greenhouse Way 


“*< ADD-A-UNIT STAKE AND PLANT TIE 


Gives Real and Constant Support 






Hollow metal Parkerized stakes; Zalyanized wire ties, 
adjustable to high or low growing plants, single stems 
or clumps. be used as loop or full length for bor- 
ders. Commended by flower growers everywhere . 
useful, inexpensive, lasting! $1 per doz.; 50, $3.75; 
100, $7 — BAUER GREENHOUSES, Box F, 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


—"~ PATENTED 








Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 
Deciduous Shrubs. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 














BIRD-LORE MAGAZIN 


Tells all about Birds i = ae 
Edited by Frank M, Chap- LF Sa Sent ne 
man, curator Dept.Ornithology Crh The G3 









’ Hit | « 
Am. Museum Nat. History. How to i 
study birds, build nesting boxes, feed- 
tands, baths. 
sample copy, ro cts. stamps. Circular free. 


Bird-Lore Magazine | 


Box 687-9 Harrisburg, Pa. * 
If you are interested in growing 


ORCHIDS: Orchids indoors, or in the green- 


house, write for occasional bulleting or commercial bul- 
letins, that will be sent to you as issued Free. 


BULLETIN GUILD 
1117 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


$1.60 a year 
(6 issues) 











° are second to none for 

Glorious Glads © spot of color in 

your garden. Why not 

get the best? We grow them. 130 varieties for you 

to choose from. New free 1933 catalog lists them 
and gives helpful pointers on correct growing. 

ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 


Exclusive distributors for Austin Trial Grounds, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 














Delivered Prepaid $ 03 
10 Varieties— 
2to5 Years.... 


Strong, well-rooted, nursery-grown little 
trees, ranging in height from 6 in. to 24 
in., according to variety and age. Same 
collection sold last spring at $8.50, now 
for limited time, only $3.98. 
10 Silver Fir; 10 Virginia Juniper (Red 
Cedar); 10 Canadian Juniper; 10 Ameri- 
can Arbor Vitae; 10 Blue Spruce; 10 
Norway Spruce; 10 Mugho Pine, dwarf; 
10 Japanese Red Pine; 10 Austrian Pine: 
10 Red Pine, 100 Trees in all. 
Send money order or check today for 
yp h.... of aie. ee add 25c 
ostage. je wi i y - 
paid parcel post. a 


WILMACO GARDENS 


326 Woodbridge St. Manchester, Conn. 





(Flower Yroweow 


VEGETABLE REQUIREMENTS FOR A FAMILY OF 
FIVE 

Answering R. B. Dell, 
cember FLOWER GROWER. 


(Penna.) in De- 


Feet Amount’ Distance of 
row Kind of seed plants in row 
300 Potatoes ...... 30 Ibs. 10-12 inches 
100 Onions 1 pint 
of sets 
(small) 3-4 inches 
or 300 Bermuda 
plants 
or 1pkt. of seed 
100) Spinach 1 02.- 3—4 inches 
SO Cabnage ......:. 1 pkt. 12-15 inches 
50 Grand Rapids 
Lettuce ...... % oz. 4—6 inches 
50 Radishes ...... 10oz. 1 inch 
100 Green Beans... % pint 3 inches 
300 Tomatoes (late) 1 pkt. 36-40 inches 
100 Tomatoes 
(early) 1 pkt. 536-40 inches 
CLARA A. BEACH, (Kans.) 


GROWING PINE SEEDLINGS 


Answering the question of E. A. Pufahl, 


(Wise.), January issue: 


Pine seed can be sown either in the Fall 
or Spring. If procurable, only fresh seed 
of good quality should be sown. If it is to 
be sown in Spring, soaking the seed in 
water for about a week just previous to 
sowing is often recommended. The seed can 
be sown in drills in much the same way 
that lettuce or radish seed is sown, or can 
be scattered broadcast over the bed. (100— 
150 seedlings to a square foot). The drills 
should be 4 to 6 inches apart and one- 
fourth to one-half inch deep. In drill sow- 
ing, the seed can be covered to the proper 
depth by filling the drills level full with 
soil after sowing. In broadcast sowing, an 


easy way to cover the seed is to sift soil ° 


or sand over it through a wire screen of 
about one-fourth inch mesh. 

After sowing the seed, bed should be 
thoroughly watered. The bed should be kept 
moist enough to insure good growth. Ex- 
cessive moisture is not desirable, because it 
keeps the soil cold and sometimes makes 
conditions favorable for the development of 
a disease, “damping off.” which is very de- 
structive to young seedlings. 

During this first Summer and especially 
during the first six or eight weeks of their 
life, the seedlings should be shaded to pre- 
vent serious injury from the sun’s heat. 
On cloudy days or when the air is cool, 
shade is not necessary. Shade can be easily 
provided by driving short pieces of 2 by 4’s 
in each corner of the bed about 16 to 20 
inches above the surface. Connecting their 
tops with wires, it gives you a framework 
upon which brush, lath, or other material 
that will cast shade, can be piled. Damage 
from early-fall and late-spring frosts must 
be guarded against by covering the beds on 
frosty nights. 


ROBERT DEISEMANN, ( Penna.) 


GREENHOUSE INFORMATION 


Answering Mrs. F. S. Harden, (N. Y.): 


I work in a greenhouse and find that 
the soil in benches should be changed 
every Summer (usually in July) to in- 
sure the best results. Save your old bench 
manure which can be worked into the soil 
later on, or placed around your perennials 
in early Spring. New manure will give 
you sure bottom heat. A little peat in 
the loam will insure moisture and keeps 
the benches from drying out as quickly. 
We have better results sowing seed in 
benches than in flats, and even tiny seed 
(as that of the Petunias) we sow closely 
aud sift a light covering over them with a 
very fine net sieve. The resulting plants 
are sturdier and hardier. 

R. H. Les, (R. L.) 


—" 
es 





FINE IRIS 


Send for our Free Illustrated 
48 page Catalog offering all 
the finest Bearded Iris, both 
Standard and Novelties, and 
many rare, beautiful Species. 


UNITED STATES IRIS 


Try some of the beautiful Native Iris; hardy 
and easy to grow; gorgeous reds, whites, etc. 





Special Cash Offer for Spring Delivery 


1 Fulva, brick red, 1 Snow Queen, pure white, 
1 Pseudacorus, golden yellow, only $1.00. 
With 1 Giganticoerulea, giant blue, $2.00 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 








Lowest prices ever offered — New Double 


Gypsophila Bristol Fairy $2.50 per dozen 


Potted plants, mailing size. Will bloom this year 
Wonderful for cutting. Also drying. 3-year-old field 
plants, 50c each. 80-page illustrated, descriptive cata- 
log giving pronunciation of botanical names, sent 
FREE with each order. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS Grosse Ile, Michigan 














IS THE 
MARKER 


‘'_ PEERLESS 


f 
“ili 4 
} ) you need for every growing thing “The 
4 4, last word in plant markers’’ says one satis 
. fied customer Made of galvanized steel. 
painted green. Carties interchangeable 
weatherproof card Use any pencil Free 
descriptive circular showing 3 models on 
request. 


PEERLESS MARKER CO., Waterloo, lowa 












serccoan DAHLIA erices 
Avalon Judge Marean Mrs. I. deV.Warner 
Amun Ra Jersey’s Beauty Pride of California 


Pat. O'Mara 
Princess Pat 
Robert Scott 
Roman Eagle 
Rookwood 
Snowdrift 


Jersey's Beacon 
Bashful Giant Kathleen Norris 
Champagne Kitty Dunlap 
Elinor Vanderveer Millionaire 

Earl Williams Marmion 
Eldorado Margaret Masson 


Bonnie Brae 


Emporor Mordella Dr. Tevis 
Geo. Walters Mr. Crowley Susan B. Tevis 
Jane Cowl Mrs. Carl Salbach Sagamore 


Make Your Own Selection Any 12 for $2.95. 
H. ADRIAN SMITH, 1504 Howard Ave., UTICA, N. Y. 





At last! THE 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 


PERMANENTLY LEGIBLE without protec 
tion in all weathers, all soils, all seasons 
Convenient to use Ample marking space 


Peper 


Gente Lata 





i t Writing horizontal Attractive and practical 

| shape Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden, Markings erasible A decided 

t | ¥) innovation Will solve your label problem 
Se Aree | Border and Rock Garden Sizes 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR SAMPLES 
HOWARD HAMMITT, Main St., Hartford, Ct. 





FOR EVERY 
GARDENER 


Whether your interest is in 
roses Or rock gardens, the 
greenhouse or the vegetable 
patch, you will find expert ad- 
vice in every issue of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding all-gardening 
magazine. Practical, reliable 
and timely, it costs only 25c 
a copy or $2.00 by the year. 
Six months’ thrift subscrip- 
tion, $1.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Ave., New York City 














Want Healthy 
CS PLANTS 2? 


Destructive diseases of Flower and Vegetable 
Plants, Shrubs, Evergreens, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees can be absolutely prevented 
and controlled by spraying with the new 


ANSUL COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 


s Remarkably effective on Roses, Delphiniums, Asters, 
q Zinnias, Snapdragons, Lilies, Sweet Peas, Dablias, 
Phlox, Beans, Tomatoes, Apples, Peaches, Cherries, 
Plums, ete. Controls Scale Insects and Red Spiders. 
Spray as soon as growth starts and throughout the 
season. Pleasant and easy to use. 


H Garden Tube makes 20 gals. spray, 75 cts.; 3-Ib. 
Bottle makes 100 _ $1.50; 6-ib.,7$3.00 postpaid. 25- 
0-ib., $15.6 - 






‘ 


~ 


Ib. Keg, $6.75; 6 0. Kegs are F.O. jarinette. 
|/ Order trom factory if your dealer cannot supply. 
FREE: ‘‘How, When, What to Spray.”’ Write for Folder D 


>? ANSUL CHEMICAL CO., Marinette, Wis. 


eg, ty ee 











WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


A blend of interesting Wild Flowers of the 
World, more than, 100 species, hardy sorts 
for naturalizing. Sow them now. %4 oz. 
40c; | oz. $1.50; 1%, lb. $5.00. Write Dept. 
Z for interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 














RRAND’S 


LD) un 8ol 7 
All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 











Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 


FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 








We still have a few copies left of our 40 
page 


GLADIOLUS CATALOG 


Also contains a select list of Roses and 
Alpines. 
PAUL-HAM GARDENS 


821-F 7th Ave. Lewiston, Idaho 








REGAL LILIES 


The finest of all Lilies. Exquisite beauty, delightful 
fragrance. Add charm and distinction to your garden 
and borders. Blooming size bulbs $1.00 doz. 5 to 7 in. 
20c each, $1.50 doz. Big 7-inch 30¢ each, $2.50 doz. 
Regal seed 25c oz. with one blooming size bulb free. 
Half Ib. $1.25 and 3 5-inch bulbs free. 1 Ib. $2.00 
and 3 big 7-inch bulbs free. All postpaid. There’s 
profit and pleasure in growing them, 


J. BATTRAM 265 Lovejoy Buffalo, N. Y,. 














In-A-Circle 


FERTILIZER 
PLACERS 


Fertilizer used by this 
method becomes highly 
valuable and _ profitable 
every time. 
For use at time of seed- 
planting or dur- 
ing growth. Easy 
to operate. Dura- 
ble. 4 styles. 
Send for Circular. 


_BROWNING & SON 
- 308-310 Square St. 


Fr eapeeneae oe 
: Lae J Utica, N. Y. 











Flower jrowew 


DEVILS IVY 


Someone asked for information 
Devil’s Ivy. 

This is a plant with the character of 
many of the Phillodendron’s, which for the 
most part are climbers that attach them- 
selves to any support that offers, by roots 
from the advancing stems. In Florida ail 
one needs to do to get a’ plant is to cut 
a stem with an eyelet to be planted below 
ground and one above the lower one 
putting out roots and the upper one leaves 
and branches. Small branches make small 
leaves while the large ones, often thicker 
than a man’s wrist make exceedingly large, 
somewhat heart-shaped leaves, blotched 
with greenish white. 

It is a fast grower, one in my patio 
having made a growth of twelve feet in six 
months time. Some of the leaves measured 
forty-two inches with the stem and the 
leaves alone measured twenty-eight by 
twenty-two inches. 

The vine clung tightly to the stucco 
walls, needing no assistance in keeping it 
attached. It seems to stand temperature 
of 32° without injury, and possibly lower. 

In my patio it grows in a shelly sand 
with a little humus and bone meal. The 
past Winter I gave it generous doses of 
Vigoro and cut it back in April to five feet 
above ground. 

Its botanical name is Pothos aurea. In 
Texas the nurseries list it as Devil’s Ivy. 


Marian A. McApow, (Fla.) 


about 


CARE OF CYCLAMEN AFTER BLOOMING 
Answering Mrs. L. A, Fogle, (Wisc.) : 
After the Cyclamen has bloomed, like 

other plants, it requires a rest. As soon 
as the foliage begins to ripen off, withhold 
water and put the plant in a cool place for 
its summer vacation. 

A shady spot in the open ground is 
splendid for the Cyclamen. Sink the pot 
on a handful of ashes (to keep out bugs 
and worms) up to its rim; and leave it 
in the sheltered place for the Summer. 
Give just enough water, however, to keep 
the bulb plump and to prevent it from 
withering. 

When the plant starts growth once more 
by starting to send out new leaves, remove 
the top soil and replace it with good rich 
leaf mold and a sprinkling of sand. Give 
more water, too. 

Treated in this way, and given a place 
in a window having an abundance of light, 
but very little sun, the Cyclamen in the 
late Summer should put out new foliage 
rapidly and be in flower again by early 
winter. 

Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


KANSAS GAY FEATHER IN OKLAHOMA 

The Kansas Gay Feather grows here in 
several different kinds, and they like high 
and dry ground with very good drainage. 
One is the Button Snake Root, a very odd 
and lovely plant of which I have some 
among my hardy Cacti. 
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WATER LILIES 


All colors; hardy, day and night bloomers; 
aquarium plants; complete water gardens. 
Tropical and Garden Fish 
Rare species; collections at reasonable prices. 
Special Offer: Three hardy Marliac Water 
Lilies, yellow, white and pink—$2.40. 
Catalog in Colors—FREE 
describing aquarium and supplies 
for fish fanciers and water 
gardens. 


VAWaler Lilies 

; SS —" - 

Idt 

My TROPICAL ond GOLD FISH f° 


244/ Crescent ve. St Louis, Mo. 


























“5 AQuarium 
Rock Garden Plants 


15 Dwarf kinds $3.00; Sedums 15 kinds $3.00; 
Sempervivum 15 kinds $3.00; Hardy Cactus 
10 kinds $3.00. All hardy blooming-size. 
Unusual booklet 10c. 


STRECKER’S 
510 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 














Garden Digest 


“Clever, practical and necessary’’—the 
“‘garden magazine of all garden maga- 
zines’’—because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
fs your private secretary—always 
watching for the best. 

Sample 10 cents. One year $1.00. 

Canada. $1.85 
Garden Digest, 1317 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 








Dahlia Lovers Attention 


$1.25 CHOICE OF TEN REAL BARGAINS _ $1.25 
Guaranteed and postpaid anywhere in: U. S. A. 
(6) Avalon, (6) Jersey’s Beauty, (6) Jane Cowl, or 
(2) of each, (3) Aunt Nell, (3) Ft. Monmouth, 
(10) varieties Poms labeled, (15) Poms unlabeled, 
(6) or more varieties, (12) large type varieties 
labeled, (15) large type six or more varieties un- 
labeled. Will send at planting time or when 
desired. Catalog, and plant list FREE. 


Dayton’s Dahlia Gardens, 647 N. Main st., Akron, O. 











-@® MOLES 


AND HOW TO CONTROL THEM 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Then Get an Acme Mole Trap 
$2.00 Each and Worth It! At Your Dealer or Direct. 
C. E. Grelle, R. F. D. 5, Portland, Ore. 
























For Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Grow Mushrooms in your 
cellar or shed. Make up 
to $25 a week or more. 


Famous White Queen 
brand, Big demand. 
We tell you how. TIllus- 
trated book free. Start 


NOW—write today! 
American Mushroom 

Industries, Ltd. 
Dept. 671. Toronto, Ont. 


Mushrooms 











Mrs. L. L. Rouwer, (Okla.) 
SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS 
ROCK GARDEN EVERGREENS 
1 Slender Hinoki Cypress....... 12 to 18 in, 1 Dwarf Alberta Spruce........ 8 to 12 in, 
2 Dwarf Japanese Yew......... 9 to 12 in, 1 Truetree Boxwood............ 12 to 15 in. 
ee ee IID, 6 55. 6.5.54 weriaced baie CAMEOS Dek bean Rib ki aw ccd 6 to 9 in. spread 


Special Group Price, $8.06 


ALSO e e e A Collection of 50 Rock Garden Perennials, $6 00 
MANY GROUP OFFERS AT WONDERFUL VALUES eo 


Ask for suggestions and prices 
CHESHIRE NURSERY 
OF 
THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY COMPANY 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 














WELCOME THE SPRING at- 


olten Manor 


One of the Finest Hotels 
In Atlantic Cify 


SPECIAL LOW WEEKLY RATES 
Rest and playin the sunshine and sea air 
-..-it’s an invigorating change. Enjoy 
Colton Manor’s marvelous cuisine, na- 
tionally famous. Booklet. Write or wire 

for reservations, 
OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN 
SEA WATER BATHS 


A. C. ANDREWS 
President and Managing Director 





250 ROOMS 
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April Gladiolus Specials 


Ten large bulbs each of any eight of the following 
varieties prepaid for $2.00. Aflame, Apricot Glow, 
Berty Snow, Betty Nuthall, Blue Torch, Cardinal 
Prince, Excellence, Gloriana, Golden Dream, Loyalty, 
Marmora, Marnia, Morocco, Mrs. L. Douglas, Mrs. 
P. W. Sisson, Mrs. Van Konynenburg, Nancy Hanks, 
Olive Goodrich, Orafilame, Persia, Pride of Wanakah, 
Rose Mist, Tycko Zang, W. H. Phipps, Crimson 
Glow. 

Same in medium size for $1.50. 

My No. 1 collection of forty-five fine varieties large 
bulbs from 1” to 2” in diameter prepaid for $3.00 
and an extra bulb worth $2.00 with every order. 
This collection is not to be compared in any way 
with other collections. It is in a class by itself. 


Have sold thousands to satisfied customers. 
Offer No. 
85 Picardy, 1 large, 5 small, 10 large selected bts. 
for $2.00. 
86 Mrs, T. E. Langford, 1 large, 5 small, 15 bts. 
for $2.00. 


87 Pelegrina, 1 med., 5 bts. for $2.00. 

88 Edith Robson, 1 med., 5 small for $1.25. 
89 Bagdad, 1 large, 5 small, 15 bts. for $2.00. 
90 Pirate, 1 large, 5 small, 15 bts. for $2.00. 
91 Spray of Gold, 1 large, 5 small, 15 bts. for 


1.00. 
92 Bleeding Heart, 1 large, 3 med., 5 small for 
1.00 


94 Sultan, 1 large, 3 small for $2.00. 

95 Inspiration, 1 large, 5 small, 15 bts. for $2.00. 

96 King Arthur, 1 med. for $2.00. 

117 Special Bulblet Set, 2 large selected bts. each 
Pelegrina, Pirate, Bagdad, Picardy, King 
Arthur, Hercules, Sultan, A. H, Woodfull, Mrs. 
Langford, 3 Spray of Gold, 5 each Wurtem- 
bergia, Blue Danube, Maid of Orleans, value 
$7.95 for $4.50 

CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove Box 45, Burlington, Vermont 


WARF IRIS 


NATIVE ORCHIDS 
AND VIOLETS 














Ree. eG. PER eas ew tS 
CATALOG 


PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











ROCK PLANTS—LILIES 
ee I, IG 9.0 dk. «5050 as 0eoseesend $1.00 
10 Tenuifolium Lily, 2-yr. bulbs................ 1.00 
1D Eee Ge COPE, SOSNNte..... ..cccccccccescses 1.00 
10 Sedums—upright and creeping............... 1.00 
1@ Rock Plants, 2-yr. ClUMPS....ccccccccccccces 1.00 
reer 1.00 

All offers Postpaid 
Lily, Rock Plant, Perennial Catalog on request 
LEHMAN GARDENS 
Walter Lehman, Prop. Faribault, Minn, 

















THE FLOWER EDUCATOR 
WILL HELP YOU 


Here is what Editor Madison Cooper has 
to say about it: 

“The Flower Educator” surpasses any other 
book on the subject of flowers for quick reference ° 
in the home, I have a copy at home, which is used 
by Mrs. Cooper as well as myself, and we also 
have a copy in the office, and they are both in use 
for frequent reference. 

I recommend this book very highly to readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER and believe that 
nothing equaling it has been published in the field 


which it covers. 
MADISON COOPER. 


The Flower Edu- 
—>, cator is a com- 
—— plete guide to 
w= flower growing. It 
tells how to 
The know, plant and 
Flower ae 
| ANNUALS, 
PERENNIALS, 
{ cator VINES and 
| u SHRUBS. 
_. wae ** mehe 
! goo awns an 
ToKnow:To Plant Te Cy gardens. How to 
— C) succeed with 
Hepces~ - plants in house 
¥ I|\\ and_ greenhouse. 
Shawne! SIX HUNDRED 
By | pages, fully illus- 
Epwarp C Vicx agin ~ 
=—_> Invaluable to 
a every gardener. 


600 pages $1.50 


Send check or money order. If not satisfied 
return book and your money will be refunded. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
°9 North Broadway Albany, N. Y. 











a 


————— 





‘ gze Flower Educator 4¢”< 





x 
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LEAF-SPOT ON IRIS 


: a y Depression? 
Answering Albert Ferguson, (Nebr.), F poigel ae < . rag ee 
January issue, on Iris leaf-spot, hoping it antl ge Oy Piles 


, bright side! ! Our 

will be helpful: PEONIES PHLOX 
In our Iris garden, we use this method 

to control leaf-spot. As soon as the weather DELPHINIUMS 


is favorable in the Spring we remove all IRIS, Etc. 

old dead leaves and other litter, burning ae oe) gr ne ren all through 

it somewhere away from our plantings. eS ee —- dea — 

Then as leaf-spot seldom attacks the plants have large stocks of strong, healthy plants, and 

until after flowering time, we remove all shall be pleased to share our pets with YOU 

diseased leaves as we find them, always and your friends, - ane 

burning them. In case of bad outbreaks, oe ey on = Soe eee ee 

we cut off the top % of the leaves (as is Delphinium seed from selected blooms, 

done at transplanting). The new fall large pkt. 50 cents 

growth seldom shows any spots then. Ask for catalogue and see how we use our 
This treatment is suggested by B. Y. | customers | We will toy to, make of, yous 

Morrison in U. 8S. Department of Agricul- ours for Returning Prosperity and a more 

ture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1406, and has Beautiful America. 

proven very satisfactory for our Iris in the GEO. N. SMITH 

past five years. 171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








A copy of this bulletin may be had from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
ment printing office, Washington, D. C., at WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
10¢ a copy. It also contains good informa- -- §- Ay y J: 
tion for all who care to raise Iris seedlings, Rewere, winnie, tress 
and crossing them also. 


J. J. OHL, (Kans. ) 








s that answer prob- 
lems and assure success. Price 


WHITE BOTTLE GENTIAN? 
Answering Effie Runner, (Ky.), as to 

information on the White Bottle Gentian, 

which appeared in the January issue on 


page 20—Wayside Ramblings: DEPRESSION PRICES 


folder - 
W. 23 St., New York. Dept. y.15 











5 s - On 

A deep intense blue is the Closed, Blind, —— 
or Bottle Gentian (Gentian Andrewsii), Oregon-Grown Gladioli 
more truly the color of the “male Bluebird’s Our Price List is the proof! Send for a copy 


back.” Rarely some degenerate plant bears 
white flowers. As it is a perennial, we are 
likely to find it in its old haunts year after 
vear; nevertheless, its winged seeds sail far 
. ’ ne pe “ec + Hy AY 39 A most complete 
to seek new pastures. This Gentian also Consider the Lilies” little book illus- 
shows a preference for moist soil. The trating in full color both the Lilies we plant in the 


: 7 Spring and the Lilies we plant in the Fall. 101 varieties. 
flower is adapted to bumble bees, and it $1.00 is rebated when Lilies are purchased. Price $1.00 


Prepaid for 90 cents by BULLETIN GUILD, 2315 Great 
o.ters them the last feast of the season, for Oak. Lane, Pleasantville, New York. ‘ 
although it comes into bloom in August, 
south, farther north it lasts through Octo- 


Meriter te that ofthe hanit Par te OR oe eS 


Try 


COLEMAN GARDENS 
Box 624 Multnomah, Oregon 























ee ee =, —" the old From smallest seedlings tolarge specimen trees 
clumps that have deteriorated. 

The blooms of the deteriorated plants — ae ee ee 

are of a dirty white, and in a few days It will pay you well to investigate. Cataleg FREE. 
after coming in bloom they become a rusty EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
white, which do not last long before they Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
are blackened. 














JAMES K. Carrot, (IIl.) 
scontaioctnnnainin’ GLADIOLUS BULBS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS FOR TENNESSEE Per 100 bulls poupals Sr top Sees Gem. 
‘ ‘ . Arabia ......cccec. $2.00 Lene Greatz........ 1.50 
Answering Julian P. Branch: Cepperbronze ....... \ a eeeepegses 2.00 
Aethionema warleyen- Lewisia columbiana ong OT ee 4 ong AR ne 
_Sis rosea StenGarS .ncccccece 1.50 Rosemary ......... 1.50 
Lithospermum pr o- a cneorum We have no thrips. 
stratus Yicentra oreg:ana . — 
Androsace lanuginosa Zauschneria c¢ a 1 i- A. P. Bonvallet & Co., Wichert, Illinois 
Androsace primuloides fornica 








tanica Convolvulus-Potentilla ing gorgeous Ambassadeur, 
Nierembergia rivularis | Nierembergia-Dicentra delicate Dream, _irridescent 
Campanula garganica and Chrysanthemum Mother of Pearl and the rest 
Gentiana sino-ornata all summer bloomers. of equal merit, Catalog list- 
Onosma taurica Balance all long ing 300 choicest Iris, each 
Micromeria piperella bloomers. a bargain, sent on request. 


J. I. JANSEN, (Ore.) Jardin des tris, 128 Roseneathe, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HANTON FOR GARDENERS 


If you protect your hands with HANTON (a scentless, invisible, immediately effective 
cream) you can dirt garden and still keep your hands in the pink of condition. 

An enthusiastic rock gardener says: “perfectly priceless.” HANTON protects her hands 
from injurious dirt; her chauffeur’s hands from car grease; her servants from dish- 
washing destruction of the hands (as well as from the odor resulting from the skinning 
of onions!). Poison ivy won't poison through HANTON. 

A few drops give complete protection—keep the hands soft and stainless. A soap and 
water washing after the proper use of HANTON removes paint, ink, grease, fruit stains, 
etc. Send SOc for 2-0z. bottle and full directions, prepaid; six 2-oz. bottles for $2, pre- 


paid. Household size, 8-oz., prepaid, $1; six 8-oz, size, prepaid, $4. THE HANTON 
COMPANY, Box 666-F, Pleasantville, New York 


Genista delmatica | e pid ds nthemum 
Genista prostratus Anemone fulgens ~ 
Saturea pygmea q Dianthus carmineus : sae s 

s m ii Potentilla breweri ine varieties, labeled, inciud~- 
Convolvulu aur reweri F et labeled lud 
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YOU CAN GROW BIG DAHLIAS! 


With every order direct from this advertisement, we'll include 
without charge our “How to Grow Big Dahlias”—which tells 
exactly how those immense blooms ten to twelve inches across 
them are produced. 


PROPOSITION: We'll send you our new Trial Trio — three 
different large-flowered Dahlias of our selection, carefully labeled 
and worth in ali at least $2.50 —if you'll mention the FLOWER 
GROWER and send us one dollar. Examine these roots when 
they arrive. Check up their values in the price list you'll receive. 
And if you're not well pleased with your bargain You May Keep 
One Root (Your Choice) for your trouble, return the others 
within ten days and your dollar will be refunded. 





Or we'll send you three different higher-priced Dahlias (a $6.50 
value of our selection) for only $2.50 under the same “keep one 
free unless you're satisfied” terms offered above. All labeled, of 
course. Just ask for the $2.50 Trial Trio when you order. 





We also offer here strong green plants of six unusually fine 
varieties — each carefully labeled, packed to arrive safely, and 
guaranteed true-to-name. We'll send you any three (your choice 
of varieties) for $5.00; or one plant each of the whole six sorts 
(a $15.00 value) for only $7.50 prepaid. 





Dwight Morrow, very red ... $2.50 
F. J. March, silvery lavender 3.00 
Ray Warner, real pink 2 50 
Omar Khayyam, soft Chinese red 2.00 
Achievement, gold and bronze 2.50 
Prince of Persia, red 2.50 


Try these live green Dahlia plants. Roots of the same varieties 
cost twice as much and give no better blooms. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. “How to Grow Big Dahlias” sent free with every order. 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS 


Originators of Jane Cowl 


Box M. Clayton, New Jersey 
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IRIS FROM SEED 

Answering Mrs. A. L. Bagley, Illinois: 

We have Iris to bloom when a year old 
from seed. I think much depends on their 
first year’s growth. Everything favorable 
so that they reach a fair size during the 
first year, they will bloom the next Spring, 
or when the plant is one year old. 

If the seed is from an Iris species (as 
Iris verna, for instance), one may expect 
flowers exactly like the parent. But, if the 
seed saved to plant is from a variety, as 
Opera, or Jubilee (to name a few out of 
many hundreds), the flowers will not be 
like the parent from which the seed was 
taken, nor the parent from which the pollen 
came (even if it was a different plant) ; 
but it may have some characteristics of 
each, or none. That is, it may be a totally 
different flower as to color, because it may 
have several ancestors. 

The velvety, royal-purple Dorothea K. 
Williamson, is the result of crossing the 
two species, Iris foliosa and I. fulva. The 
latter is of a terra cotta, or brick-red color, 
and foliosa is bright violet-blue. Foliosa 
also has a peculiar zigzag stem and this 
trait is transmitted to the hybrid, Dorothea 
K. Williamson. 

Out of about 40 year-old plants last 
Spring, we had 30 which bloomed. Some 
of them looked like smaller editions of 
named varieties, at first glance. One rather 
pretty one was a blend of pink and buff 
with orange beard. But by far the pret- 
tiest one, and one I am anxious to see 
bloom again, was a lovely yellow. 

This is the pleasure of it to the grower 
of Iris seedlings. one never Knows in ad 
vance what he is going to get, and while 
most of them will be mediocre and dis- 
carded the first year, yet, often some pretty 
or unusual flowers will result and once in 
a long time something really valuable may 
come of it. Anyhow, one has the joy and 
excitement of the chase to repay him, 

I think late Fall is really the best time 
to sow the seed. Usually, it comes up then 
early the next Spring. Then with ordinary 
care the plants should make good-sized 
plants that year. 

Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 


TREATMENT OF POINSETTIA AFTER BLOOMING 

Adding to Mr. Richard Hauck’s. (Wise. ) 
answer on Poinsettias, to Mrs. Frank J. 
Elenz, (Ill.), January issue: 

Would advise cutting tops into 6- or 
8-inch lengths, when cutting back in Spring, 
and just set them in sandy soil and see 
they do not become too dry for long, and 
by Fall they will be rooted and leaved out. 
I followed this method, and made several 
friends happy with these plants last Fall. 
My plant came from a Kentucky friend, 
two years ago. Bloom measured 14 inches 
across; or rather the lovely red leaves, as 
the flower proper is very inconspicuous in 
the center. 

Mrs. D. M. Futon, (Iowa.) 


FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPS 

Answering Mrs. N. H. Bailey, (Kans.) : 

I have found the following method very 
successful: 

Among Narcissi, Daffodils, Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, ete., I plant Camelia-flowered Bal 
sam, Visearia, or Petunias. When the bulbs 
are through blooming and these annuals 
have grown several inches, I cut the bulb 
leaves about half off. This avoids a 
sprawly appearance, also a later excess of 
dead leaves, gives the annuals a_ good 
chance to show their full beauty, and yet 
allows the bulbs to develop for next season. 
By all means try Viscaria. 

Louis A, SANCHEZ, (Cal.) 
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Colorful New Violas 


Among the selected alpine and hardy herbaceous 
plants in our complete catalogue we list this unusual 
and delightful collection of Violas. 


Arkwright Ruby Bosniaca 
Bowle’s Black Cyclops 
Florariensis Gracilis 
Haslemere Jersey Jewel 
Yellow Queen Ilona 


One plant each of above............ $2.00 
Write for America’s most complete list of rare alpine, 
perennial, and annual seeds and selected plants. 
Ralph E. Huntington Nursery 
Painesvillle, Ohio. 

















An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


Containing an unusual and complete 
color classification; selection of 100 
Best Iris; review of 1500 Iris varie- 
ties; complete price list and Special 
Offers. Post card brings your copy. 
Write today. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 203B, Riverview Station, St. Paul, Minn. 


STOP! STOP! STOP! 3%"... 
° e * lovely blue and 
pink?”’ ask motorists who pass the exquisite imported 
French Hybrid delphiniums now available in America. 
Enormous double florets. Lovely beyond description; 
every plant a specimen. 75¢ each (doz. rate). Wouldn't 
a border of these be gorgeous? And, can you imagine 
getting blue-ribbon dahlias like ‘“‘Kathleen Neorris’’ for 
60c, or ‘Jane Cowl’ for 40c? Send for list of other 
splendid bargains in dahlias, choice hardy plants and 
bulbs. 


FAIRVIEW GARDENS, FOX LAKE, WIS. 











Delphinium Hybrid “Dreams of Beauty” 


The wonderful perennial strain with largest and finest 
irridescent shades of blue bloom, some double, some 
with pink fillings, best suited to our climatic condi- 
tions. Heat and mildew resistant. Aug. planted seed- 
lings 12 for $1.00 postpaid. 1 yr. plants 4 for $1.00— 
10 for $2.00. Canterbury Bells 4 colors 1 yr. plants 
3 for 60c—10 for $1.50. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


Write for perennial catalogue 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS OAKFORD, ILL. 











HILL’S IRISES 


oaks /\ A card will get our new FREE 
Rk -~ CATALOG, featuring many new 
lai ~,/ varieties. 
\ J Depression Prices 
\X '_$\__/\) HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
> a\t I Lafontaine, Kans. 











ANNOUNCING 
...new LOW PRICE 


for this popular 
HAND-LETTERED 
NAME MARKER 


Now $5.00 


(Formerly $9.75) 
F.0.B. Newark, 





Now you can have this popu- 
lar marker with YOUR NAME 
—at the new low _ price of 


Height above 
ground 2 feet. 
$5.00, nearly HALF former Width overall 19 
PRICE. inches. 


Of course you want a marker for your home! That 
is only proper consideration for your friends . . . not 
to mention freedom from the nuisance of having 
tradesmen call at your home by mistake. 

But why not have a marker that will enhance the 
beauty of your grounds . . . a marker that will blend 
with the landscape . . . a marker that is durable? 
The design illustrated at only $5.00 is made of Doug 
las Fir (rated by the U. S. Government as one of 
the most durable woods), stained Old English brown. 
with wrought iron bracket . . . underground portion 
creosoted to prevent rot. Name hand-painted. 

We also have other rustic designs with wrought iron 
fixtures, large lighting standards, street markers, 
guard rail fences, roll-up fences, sectional walks. 
Send the coupon today for our illustrated literature. 
HATHEWAY- PATTERSON CORPORATION, Dept. G 
220 Church Street, New York, 


( ) Enclosed is check for $5.00 ey my Rustic Marker 
SU Fe Ie A ov 0 0:60:05 08005 0040s000nsede<oe 
print clearly name you want on marker 


( ) Please send me free of charge your illustrated 
literature. 

PO Pee rer ere rer eer Tre rT ere TTT Teer 
DATION 0: 0:6:0.0:0:0:0.5.6:6:66:0:0)6.6:6 0.000000. 9:5400000.400465900% 











Flower JYrowew 
‘*YOURS FOR THE ASKING”’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
~ > this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 


The Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minn. 
Folder of choice Rock Garden Plants, Oriental 
Poppies, Wild Flowers, Hardy Phlox and Lilies. 

K. C. Stanford, Bloem Erf, Banhoek, Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa. 8 pp. catalog of South 
African Seeds, Bulbs and Succulents. Rare and 
unusual novelties for your garden. 

Walker Dahlia Gardens, No. Dighton, Mass. 
Monthly Bulletins listing choice Dahlias at 
popular prices. 

Smiley’s Water Gardens, Seward, Neb. 24 pp. 
Catalog of Hardy Water [Lilies and Goldfish, 
well illustrated in color. 

Zant’s Wildwood Gardens, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Well illustrated Catalog of Blue Ribbon 
Dahlias, containing standard varieties and spe- 
cial offers. 

Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. Descriptive Catalog, 40 pp. and cover, 
of new and well known Gladiolus. Mr. Gove 
also gives many helpful hints about culture. 

Carl Salbach, 657 Woodmont, Berkeley, Calif. 
1953 Iris Catalog with beautiful colored illus- 
trations. Salbach’s Iris are known the world 
over for their beauty and quality. 

Fr. B. Mills, Rose Hill, N. YY. Mills Annual 
Seed Book for 1933 Illustrated catalog list- 
ing flower and vegetable seeds at reasonable 
prices. 

Paramount Gardens, Plainfield, N. J. Cata 
log featuring Violets, Dwarf Iris, Native 
Orchids, Primulas and Perennials. 

Carl Salbach, 657 Woodmont, Berkeley, Calif. 
The Salbach catalog of Gladiolus and Dahlias 
will bring to you the choice bulbs and new 
originations which have made this grower 
famous. 

Colonial Gardens, Rushford, Minn. A Gladi 
olus Fancier’s Catalog for 1933 is one of the 
most attractive catalogs which has come to our 
attention this season. Well written, containing 
much of value to the amateur grower. 

Hill Top Orchards & Nurseries, Hartford, 
Mich. Nursery needs such as Rare Shrubs. 
Plants, Trees, etc., are met in this catalog. 

Paul-Ham Gardens, 821 Seventh Avenue, 
Lewiston, Idaho. How encouraging to find one 
Gladiolus grower whose business showed a gain 
in 1952. Perhaps this is accounted for by the 
quality of Gladiolus stock listed in the 1933 
catalog. 

Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens, Chestnut Hill, 
Phila.. Pa. Descriptive Price List of Finest 
Dahlias for 1933. 

New River Rhododendron Nursery, Princeton, 
West Va. Rhododendrons, Mountain Laurel and 
Azaleas at attractive prices, together with good 
cultural advice. 

_“Longview,” Crichton, Ala. Artistic catalog 
of Camellias, the aristocrats of the garden. 

J. M. Bassett, Hammonton, N. J. Catalog 
of Hardy native grown Garden Plants, selected 
varieties. 

Strecker’s 508 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
The Amateur Gardener, a pocket size publica- 
tion full of interesting things and listing 
hardy, field grown Plants for the Rockery, 
Edgings, etc. Price 10e. 

Lakeland Gladfields, Amherst, Ohio. carle 
Seeley presents some homely Glad philosophy in 
his catalog entitled ‘The Glad Comes of Age.” 

Herbert O. Evans, Bedford, Ohio. The Gladi- 
olus Fancier’s Guidebook for 1933. Concise 
advice for amateur and experienced growers. 
Also lists best bulbs. 

Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Four pp. Circular of Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
and other plants suitable for acid soils, also 
trees and shrubs. 

CULTURE OF GUERNSEY LILY 

Answering Mrs. G. H. Campbell, (Calif.) 
January issue: 

I have red Nerine or Guernsey Lily, two 
years old, and white one-year, this spring. 
They came from Mississippi. Plants should 
be kept growing and watered, from bloom- 
ing time on, till about 8 to 12 weeks of 
blooming time again; then withhold water 
gradually until buds appear, then water 
again. Keep the Lilies, at all times, in a 
warm sunny place, never in basement. | 
tried basement first Winter, and found they 
kept green all Winter, but did not bloom 
following Summer. I have them in pots in 
warm sunny window through Winter. 


When warm in Spring, after frost time, 


will set out in bed on east side of house. 
Mrs. D. M. Futon, (Iowa). 
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Water Lite 





A Garden - in - the - Water is the 
greatest thrill of all. It's easy, 
inexpensive. Rich blooms and ex- 
otic perfume reward you every 
day all summer. 


75 varieties from 25 cents to 
$10.00. Guaranteed to Grow. 
Write for catalog today. 


W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gardens 
Dept. T, Kenilworth, D. C. 








60 BLUE RIBBON WINNING 60 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Ten blooming size bulbs each of W. H. Phipps, 
Golden Dream, Mary Pickford, Chateau Thierry, Ro 
mance and Crimson Glow. ; 
$3.00 value, post paid to you for $1.00. 


WENTWORTH GARDENS 
BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 








SOUTH 500 Catalogues for Immedi- 


ate Distributicn by Courtesy 


AFRICAN Jus Pater. Write to 


FLOWER GROWER for catalog 


AUTUMN 
SOWING 


Seeds and _ Bulbs _ giv: 


Lovely Blooms 


—_—— 


Apply afterwards to 
WAVERDALE SEEDS AND BULBS 
Pr.vate Bag, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, S. Af. 

















Walnut Lawn Farm's 


PURE KENTUCKY 
BLUE GRASS 


Lawn seed at special low prices for 


immediate acceptance Same _ high 
quality Results will delight you 
Cultural directions included and pre- 
paid east of the Miss. River Write 
for Catalogue. 2% Lbs. $1.00. 5 
Lbs. $1.75. 10 Lhs. $3.00 


WALNUT LAWN FARM 
Route Y Lexington, Ky. 








PERENNIALS 
and ANNUALS — 


the cost to plant your Garden with 
our Plants will be very low. We grow 
a large selection, at the lowest rates 
Send for List. 


J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 














OUR 1933 ROSE NOVELTY 


Mrs. L. B. Coddington. A rich waterme'on pink 
color. Direct from originator. Strong 2-yca:-old 
plants. $2.00 Postpai With President Hoover, 
Mrs. Hoover and Autumn SPEC/AL for $300 
Postpaid. Send for list. 


Dept. 21 
L. B. CODDINGTON CO., MURRAY HILL, N. J. 





Strawberry Quality 
Never Before Attained 


We consider FAIRFAX and DORSETT the most 
important new varieties since Premier. They set 
a new standard in dessert quality. Early, perfect, 
prolific. Both are fully described in our 1933 
‘*Book of Berries,’’ also other 
important Strawberry varieties. 


SPECIAL: § 50 OL aiRrAX and -” 
nD $300, postpaid. 


Order from this adv. or write today 
Sor Book, FREE. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 
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Bulbs 
TEN DIFFERENT POMPON DAHLIAS $1.00 plus post - 
age. Montbretias or Tuberoses 50c dozen. Lilies, 


Tritomas, Gladiolus, Dahlias, Bargains. D. W. Kerr, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 7 oo 
TIGRIDIAS. Dollar groups: 8 Grandiflora, gorgeous red; 
8 Wilkinsonii, yellow, suffused red; 8 Rosea; 10 Yellows, 
12 Mixed. Four groups, $3.00. Byron } E. Toan, Berea, Ohio. 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER- FLOWERING BULBS. Spider- 
lily (Ismene) 25¢ each; Fairy lily eo 50c 
dozen; Tigerflower (‘Tigridia) $1.50 dozen Edwin C. 
Powell, Silver Spring, Maryland. 





Evergreens 


25 STURDY 3 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE OR 
SILVER FIR trees $1.00 postpaid. Evergreen seeds, seed- 
lings, transplants. Bargain list free. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 

EVERGREENS. Rhododendron, Mountain Laurel, White 
Pine, Azalea, Hemlock, Red Cedar and Leucothoe. Low- 
est prices ever offered. Write for list. R. L. Jones, 
Butler, Tenn. 

EVERGREENS, Rhododendron Max., Kalmia, Hemlock, 
White Pine, Azaleas, 2-4 ft. 10—$2. ‘05; ~_ 100— 
$14.00. J. F. NORRIS, DOEVILLE, TENN 

















Cactus 


RARE ALOES, Cactus, 5, Echerverias, Euphorbias, Gas- 
tereas, Haworthias, Phylos, Stapelias, literature, seed. 
Some wholesale. Illustrated catalog 25c. McCabe's 
Cactus Garden, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 

TEN CACTI and Succulents $1.00, postpaid. .~) catalog. 
M. Shaw, 2833 Estara Ave., Los Angeles, Cali 
NEBRASKA HARDY CACTI, $1.00 for 3 = of 3 
kinds. | blooming size. Mrs. Laura Lee, Long P Pine, Nebr. 





























Chrysanthemums _ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—1 10 choice varieties ies labeled, early 
and midseasen incurved Exhibition Chrysanthemums $1.00. 
7 varieties labeled, those Big Extra Exhibition Chrysan- 
themums $1.00. 12 varieties Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
something fine in style. color and sizes $1 00. Culture 
leaflet with order. ‘‘The Gardens,’’ 238 E, Boundary 
Ave., York, Pa. 





Garden Books 


FLOWER GARDEN LOG. The Flower Gardener’s Note 
Book. Ruled. Forms for All Garden Records. Pocket 
Size. Loose-Leaf. Write for illustrated folder. R. W. 
SEYMOUR, 142 Church St., North Syracuse, N. Y. 


RAINBOWS END OR JOURNEYS OF AN IRIS LOVER, 
A new describing irises as they grow in some of 
America’s finest iris gardens. Ratings on new varieties. 
Notes on the culture of fall bloomers. Fifty cents. 
Clint McDade, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

STACK’S HORTICULTURAL BULLETIN lists a Botani- 
cal collection featuring North American Violets, wild 
and cultivated, Rock Plants and Seeds. Garrett M. 
Stack, Horticulturist, Guilford, Connecticut. 
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Lilies 
WATER LILIES, HARDY AND TROPICAL, 25 colors; 
Pink and Yellow Lotus. Send for price list. ilowell’s 
Water Garden, Shellman, Georgia. a 
3 WATERLILIES $2.00, Chromatella, Rose Arey, G!ad- 
stone; Comanche $1.00; Attraction, Mrs, Richmond $2.00 
each; Rene Gerard $3.00. 15 kinds rock Perennials. 
Sempervivums, Sedums $1.00. Order direct, no lists. 
Stoner Gardens, South Whitley, Indiana. 

REGAL LILIES: 6 inch circumference, 8 for $1.00. DOL- 
LAR SPECIALS: 150 one inch Gladiolus; 20 Chinese 
Lanterns or 12 Silver King. Any four $3.50. THOR 
NICODEMUS, COLFAX, IOWA. 3 

















Nurseries 


PLANT THE WINNERS—Get our 1933 Spring Catalog. 
Title your Guide to Better Fruits and More Beautiful 
Homes. Largest mail order Nursery in the country. We 
are at your service. Catalog free. Bountiful Ridge Nur- 
series, Box F, Princess Anne, Maryland. 











Peonies 


TREE PEONIES: BANKSII, large double pink, own 
roots, $4.00, specimens 8 years old, $10.00. FUJI-NO- 
MORI, violet mauve, $5.00. Herbaceous Peonies, 25c. 
Tritoma Pfitzeri (Red Hot-Poker) $1.50 Doz. postpaid. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, sinking Spring, Penna. 











Perennials 


6 PLANTS of following 25c, five offers $1.00: Colum- 
bine, Achillea, Daisy, Pinks, Coreopsis, Gaillardia, Tiger- 
Lilies, Pyrethrum, or 10 Iris, Sweet-William, Hemero- 
callis. 25 Perennials or 30 Iris, each different, labeled, 
postpaid $1.00. Mrs. M. C. Senne, Fairmont, Minnesota. 








Gardenias 


GARDENIAS—field grown—Chinese Magnolias and Ca- 
melia Japonicas. Why not have something different? 
Florida Plant Co., Route 7, Jacksonville, Fila. 








WHITE $1.50. Chrysanthemums, 
late—Jap. Mountain, 24 in 12 
Mixed. 25 different $1.00. 


PINK LOTUS $1.00. 
outdoor grown, early, 
varieties, labeled $1.00. 
J. Schmidt, Yorktown, Va. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS: I grow over 100 exhibition varie- 
ties as hobby; sell surplus plants popular prices. 15 
labelled plants $1.00 postpaid. Variety list on request. 
¥. A. Spivey, James — Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 


7 Dahlias 


PIKES PEAK—COLORADO ) SPRINGS DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS. Established for 21 years. No better Dahlias in 
the world. Fine Dahlia seeds, $1.00 package. Send for 
(atalogue in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


GREAT DAHLIAS. Guaranteed roots, duty covered, 
permit arranged. Spring delivery postpaid. Kathleen 
Norris, Frau O. Bracht, Fort Monmouth, Regal, World, 
Mrs. Seal, 1 Temps Violet Wonder, Carmania, 40c. 
Daily Mail, Berger’s Giant, Royal White, Lord Lam- 
bourne, 75c. Hundred, others. Louis E. Bedard, 88 
Woodmount Ave., Toronto, Canada, 

Famous for quality, choice 























DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE. | 
varieties, low prices. Descriptive price list free. N, 
Miller, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S HOBBY. 6 choice Honor Roll 

ew $2.50. Gladioli, choice, named or mixed. List. 
L. Rice, Hereford, Texas. 

SAHCTAS. 40—$2.00, 199—$4.00, not labeled. 30—$2.00 

Jabeled. Perennials, mammoth Cannas, 25—$1.00, 100— 

$2.00. Mrs. Ifoward Holsinger, Denton, Md. 


CHANGING OUR PLANTING PLANS for year, we offer 
some real Dahlia bargains. Your chance to save. Get 
list. Knollwood Gardens, Winston- Salem, Pe. Cc 
DAHLIAS—American Legion Plants, $3.00. 12 cl choice 
tubers $4.00. Order early, cash with order. Maude 
Mallin. Loveland, Obio. 


GIANT FLOWERING DAHLIAS: 10 alike, or 6 different, 
labeled, $1.00. Numerous prize offers. Catalog of 500 
varieties free. Kunzman, New Albany, Jnd. 


G!ANT—flowering Dahlias: 10 alike, or 7 your choice, 
$1.00. 35 other offers Catalog, 500 varieties, free. 
Kunzman, New Albany, Ind. 

DAHLIAS: Our guaranteed collections. Trial sure to 
please. 6 Giant Exhibition Dahlias $1.50. 12 Giant 
‘Garden Dahlias $1.50. 24 Special Assortment $1.50. 
Collections named. Monthly bulletin _ free. Walker 
Dahlia Gardens, N. Dighton, Mass, 


SUPER DAHLIA DOLLAR SALE. April only, minimum 
order $1.00, strong divisions, postpaid. Any two of the 
following Dahlias for $1.00, Dona California, Eagle Rock 
Wonder, Fort Monmouth, Gold Imperial, Gov. Larson, 
Mrs. Seal, Monmouth Champion, W. H. Any three 
of the following for $1.00, Chemars Eureka, Coquette, 
Florence Klein, Galli-Curci, Rose Fallon, Kathleen Nor- 
ris, King Midas, Treasure Island. Hillcrest Roseries, 
Progress, Pa. 

GOLDEN DAWN GARDENS, Waldron, Michigan. 12 
beautiful, labeled, all different Dahlia ay including 
Kathleen Norris and ‘Treasure Island, postpaid. 
10 each world’s ten greatest Gladiolus $2 00 postpaid. 
Write for complete ist. 

APRIL ONLY—1 root each, Andrea Ericson, Kathleen 
Norris, Monmouth Champion, Omar Khayyam, Josephine 
‘G., Dwight Morrow—$10.00 postpaid. Rainbow Gardens, 
Baldwin, Long Island. 

DAHLIAS at bargain prices, from 20c up. Jane Cowl 
40c. Violet Wonder 75c, both for $1.00. Price list of 
other fine varieties sent free. Leonard Phillippi, 901 
Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 
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Gladiolus 


GET MORE OF MYSTERY AND CHARM OUT OF 
GLADIOLUS from newest, finest crosses. Certain pleas- 
ure from 1932 seedling bulblets 100 for $1.00; 35 large 
selected seedling bulbs $1.00. S. A. Anderson, Sidney, 
Montana. 
GLADS, Pansies and other flowers. Your request for 
Catalog cordially appreciated, Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E. 
42, Portland, Oregon. es det me 
158 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS $1.00. Pre- 
paid. Large Variety of Colors. Surprise gift with each 
order. Rainbow Gardens, Huntington, Indiana. 
NOT OVER 15 CENTS for large bulbs of varieties intro- 
duced a few years ago at $100.00. List free. Perrin, 
764 Alberta, Portland, Oregon. 
100 HEALTHY blooming size, twenty varieties, including 
Betty Nuthall, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Queen of Bremen, $1.00 
postpaid. Free list. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 
KING ARTHUR SPECIAL—one each large, mediun, 
small and 12 bulblets $5.00. Catalogue with real bar- 
gains. Arthur Arenius, Longmeadow, Mass. 
“TALL CORN’ GLADS, Iowa grown. Choicest kinds, 
lowest prices. Satisfaction, Quality and Liberality our 
motto. Seed for price list which includes the best 
varieties. Monona Gladiolus Gardens, Monona, Iowa. — 
eg yee assortment large and medium, prepaid 
$1.00 per 125; $6.00 per 1000. Canterbury Gladiolus 
Tg Bloomfi jield, N. J. Route 1, 
GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS. 






































Special, new varieties—50 
large size Gladiolus $1.15, 10 Picardy bulblets $1.00; 6 
new named Dahlias, $1.25, prepaid. Stocks of above 
specials limited. Price list on request. Ware Valley 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass. 

GROW NOVELTY GLADIOLUS. Stock from Hybridized 
Seedlings, 100 large $2.00, medium $1.25, small $.75, 
prepaid. Mixture includes Sweepstakes Medal Winners in 
single spike classes of New Jersey Gladiolus aa 
1932 Somerville Show. C. Van Voorhis, s, Kingston, N. J. 
160 BLOOMING SIZE Gladiolus bulbs, $1.00; 75—50c; 
100 small, 50c, 

MIXED, large 150 for $1.00; $6.00 per 1000. Prepaid. 
No thrip. W. C. Rife, 223 North Van Dien Ave. , Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

PLANTING TIME SPECIAL—-10 Pfitzer’s Triumph, 10 
Betty Nuthall, 10 W. H. Phipps, 10 Golden Measure, 
all top size bulbs, prepaid for $1.00. Cash with order. 
Grants Pass Bulb Exchange, Grants Pass, Oregon. 























HAND POLLENIZED GLADIOLUS SEED. Greely, Ma- 
chree, Morocco, Rameses, etc., 25 selected seeds 650c. 
List of 200 crosses. John Brauer, Sidney, N. Y. 


DLiSCOUNTS TO 50%—Tested, select varieties. Cut flower 
assortment, 1000—$7.50. Small per 100, Bennett 16c, 
Gloriana, Douglas 20c; Minuet 36c. 
1000, 30c quart. Prepaid. WESTMORELAND GAR- 
DENS, 1374 E. 20th St., PORTLAND, OREGON. 


GLADIOLUS—Ruffied and plain. $1.00 per hundred. 50 
varieties. Large blooming size. Charles Crump, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. 

GLADIOLUS —10 bulbs of 10 varieties $1.00. 125 size 
No. 2, 0. 12 Named Dahlias $1.00. J. Headley, 
White cinud. Mich. 

LAVENDER DOUGLAS: Bulblets $5.00 per 100. Small 
bulbs $20.00 per 100. Stock guaranteed. William 
Herridge, Deep River, Conn. 




















Plants 


HARDY PLANTS—Delphiniums, “Shasta Daisies, Colum- 
bines, Baby’s Breath. Also many others—finest strain, 
6 for $1.00, Rock plants 8 for $1.00. i.urgest flowering 
pansies $1.00 a dozen. M. Schrader, 64 Wiggins Block. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PENTSTEMON GRANDIFLORIS—Hardy field grown 
plants ready now. $1. 25 per doz., $7.00 per 100, post- 
paid. STATICE INCARA same price. Kruse’s Bulb 
Gardens, Loganville, Wis. . 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 100 Premier, 100 Dunlap, $1.75 
prepaid. Eureka Farm, Mapleview, N. Y. 

an JAPONICAS, Azaleas and other valuable 
plan Write for illustrated catalog. FRUITLAND 
NU SERIES, The South’s Oldest Nursery, Augusta, Ga. 
12 PETUNIA 35c, 12 Carnation 25c. Pot grown.  Cir- 
cular. EF. Van Hoevenburg, Brainard Station, N. Y. 

30 HARDY PLANTS $1.00 postpaid. Worth l5c each. 
Phlox, all colors, Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, T-ol- 
lius, Canterbury Bells, Columbines, Platycodons, Daisies, 
Coreopsis, Sempervivum, Sedums, etc. Your selection. 
Evergreen Nursery, 5415 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FRIEND MAKERS—$1.00 buys any collection postpaid 
to fourth zone. 20 Canterbury Bells, rose or blue. 8 
Choice Rock plants. 12 Choice Perennials. 40 Giant 
Pansy plants. 100 Washington Asparagus. 200 Premier 
or 100 Mastodon Strawberry plants. Free catalog. Mc- 
Nicol Nursery, Lewes, Del. 


Rock Garden Plants ar 
COMPLETE LIST of Rock Garden plants, Perennials, 
Water Lilies and Lotus. Send for free catalogue. Med- 
bery Gardens, Armington, II. ; 
25 ASSORTED PERENNIAL PLANTS, Rock Garden, or 
tall growing, field growing, blooming size, prepaid $2.00. 
Ernst Beck, Lebanon, Missouri. 
SEMPERVIVUM (Hen and Chickens), assorted, labeled, 
8 for $1.00, postpaid. Sedum, same price. Also Dahlias, 
Gladiolus and Water Lilies. Vinecroft,’ Lyons, Kansas. 
10 NEW ROCK GARDEN PLANTS for $1.00 prepaid to 
you. 1 Rocky Mt. Blue Spruce, 1 Dwarf Pine, 1 
Dwarf Rocky Mt. Holly, 1 Colorado Silver Spruce, 1 
Mountain Shasta, 1 Douglas Fir, 1 Rocky Mt. Blue 
Columbine, 2 Mountain Viola, hardy pansy, 1 Kinniskinic, 
the red berried evergreen. Plants are 3 years old. A 
special offer to you prepaid for $1.00. H. D. Belcher, 
Brook Forest, Colorado. 
25 ASSORTED ROCK GARDEN PERENNIALS, field 
grown, blooming size, labeled, prepaid, $2.00. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 


Seeds 


SOUTH AFRICAN SEED, Native bulbs and succulents. 
Write for catalogue. K. C. STANFORD, Specialist 
Bloem Erf. Banhook, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 

WILD FLOWERS. 300 kinds, list free. 12 pkts. $1.00. 
Trailing Arbutus 24c, Fringed Gentian 50c. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 25 packages for only $1.00 postpaid. 
Annuals, Perennials. Guaranteed fresh, true. Including 
Golden Gleam Nasturtium. Louis E. Bedard, 88 Wood- 
mount, Toronto, Canada. 

UNUSUAL FLOWER SEEDS: Bluebell, Poinsettia, Ama- 
ryllis, Frittilary, Eremurus, Wild Rose, Cactus, Water 
Lily. Many others. Catalog. Dept. Z REX D. 
PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 










































































Trees 





BETTY NUTHALL, 50c per dozen, Mother Machree $1.00 
ber dozen, 1% in. up, prepaid. 100 Mixed assorted 
colors, 1% in. $1.00, postage collect. Catalog free. 
LeGron, 124 Amherst, Toledo, Ohio, 





SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Last call for those 
late Honor Roll varieties, priced near wholesale. List 
free. M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ORCHID-FLOWERING DAHLIAS, the new Dahlia f 
the garden and table. 25c root. D. Sha harpe, s, Madison, N. J. 5. 


HONOR a a CERTIFICATE DAHLIAS. Guar- 
anteed good Prices reasonable. Catalog ready. 
kOSEMARY DAHLIA GARDENS, MARTINS OOPERRY, 


DAHLIAS DELUXE—my surplus roots. Cham , $2.50; 
tagdad, Dwight Morrow. Eagle Rock Wontere oy 00; 
Josephine G., Katherine Kelly, Wonder Pink, $1.25; Fort 
Monmouth, Fort Washington, King Midas, Helen Tvens, 
Kathleen Norris, Thomas Edison, Eva Quadling, Meta 
Scammel, Frau Bracht, The World, Mrs. A. B. Seal 
75c; Pop Stewart, Jane Cowl, Ella May, Farncott, 50c. 
Lake Superior Dahlia Gardens, 918 Woodland Ave. 
Duluth, Minnesota. , 




















Delphiniums 


12 CHOICE Wrexham type Delphinium 2 for $1.00 
wostpaid. Floradale Gardens, Watertown, N. Y., Route 6. 





SELLING OUT GLADIOLI! Send for bargain list. Dream- 
erie Gardens, Rt. 8, Box 511, Portland, Oregon. 


THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1933. 
Copyrighted, up-to-the-minute information. Culture. 
Flower arrangement. Insect pests. Bulb diseases. 
Gladiolus societies. Foreign importation. Current prize 
winners, which, when, where. Blooming dates. Size 
florets in inches, number open, total buds, etc. Copy 
on request. HERBERT 0. EVANS, Bedford, _Ohio, | 











Iris 

200 NEW IRIS, including all types, specially reduced for 
spring planting. List available. Kenwood IKiS Gar- 
dens, R. R. No, 10, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BLUE IRIS COLLECTION. The very latest improved 
varieties—six plants—Luzianna, Hia- 
movi, ay 4 Barnett and Nightshade. ” $6. 1U0 vaiue tor 
$3.50. Send for new Williamson Iris Catalog. Long- 
field Iris Farm, 427 Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 











OVER 200 varieties Modern Iris including | 
Novelties. Wonderful Bargain list. 
SLIDE GARDENS, Natick, Mass. 


of recent 
Catalogue. SUNNY- 


TREES, SHRUBS, Perennials and Ferns. Some New, 
Unique and Beautiful Varieties. Write for price lists. 
American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wisconsin. 








Miscellaneous 


HARDWARE LABELS, good grade, unwired, 514” 
co $1.00 per M. Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana— 
sox . 

10 mong gl ELMS, trees 4’ $2.00. 100 Assorted Del- 
phiniums 2 $1.00 prepaid. Send for catalog. SWED- 
BERG NURSERY, BATTLE LAKE, MINNESOTA. 


EACH ITEM 25c: 25 Glads, 4 Dahlias, 5 Sedums, 7 pkgs. 
Perennial Seed. Price list. Harmon’s Flowers, Hampton, Ta. 
RARE, unusual Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Broad Leaf 
Evergreens, Spruces, Pines, Shrubs, Trees, etc. 5c up. 
Alanwold | Nursery, N Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Penna. 


JAP_ IRIS — POPPIES — PERENNIALS — Bearded Iris. 
Quality moderately priced. R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. 
SEDUM—The finest collection in the cc country. 50 hardy 
varieties, also some rare and unnamed Sedum. Each plant 
is labeled. Collection No. 1: 35 Sedum all different, 2 
Perennial Verbenas, $5.00. Collection No. 2; 50 Sedum 
all different, 6 different Sempervivum, 2 Perennial Ver- 
benas, $9.00. This collection contains all my rare Sedum. 
— Park Greenhouse, 4658 No. Bryant, Minneapolis, 
inn. 



























J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Ys 
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Robert Woymans Stupendous Bargains 
a & in the Worlds Finest Flowers 


My Irises have become internationally known as the standard of 


quality. The Gladiolus, Dahlias and Cannas offered here have been May Is the Month to Plant 
selected with the same meticulous care. They are the finest varieties, Gladiolus, Dahlias and Cannas 

P x : Send us your orders at once at these very 
and the stock is healthy and clean, free from diseases and pests. attractive prices. No orders filled for these 


t. 
Cultural Directions Will Accompany All Shipments ricenaetondlace Dreads 











All of These Collections Will Be Delivered Right to Your Door at 
These Prices by Parcel Post Prepaid, Anywhere in the United States 


"SUNSHINE" Gladiolus Collection The World's 15 Best Gladiolus 


An Unprecedented Offering of Prize-Winning Gladiolus These 15 Varieties Received the Highest Vote of the American Gladicius 


m Flowering-Size Bulbs, $1.50 Society for the Fourth Consecutive Year 
= oe : % f These 15 varieties are all of outstanding merit—large flowers of 


Assorted a "ia Wate, Tellew, Cram, Fisk. magnificent form, texture and color, many flowers open on a stalk at 
Salmon. All cols mis seaeapaurteny . once. Each is the finest ‘of its class. They are listed in the order of 
This Collection will make a grand flower bed for garden display, merit, as indicat by the votes received. 
besides keeping your table supplied with gorgeous cut flowers. The w. H. Phipp geous salmon pink. Large flower. 
varieties in this Collection have been winning prizes everywhere. A Minuet—The finest clear lavender. 
single bulb of some of these varieties originally cost several times the Mrs. Leon Douglas—Magnificent begonia rose, flaked scarlet. 
price of this entire collection. Dr. F. E. Bennet—Invincible, brilliant scarlet. 
Every bulb is flowering size, sound, plump, healthy and full of pep; Pfitzer’s Triumph—Enormous, salmon orange flowers. 
just the best possible size and type to give you the best immediate Marmora—-Exquisite unusual lavender-gray. 
results. No old worn-out bulbs, no obsolete varieties and no thrips. Golden Dream—Rich golden yellow. 
: Purple Glory—Deep, velvety, maroon red. 
Order as many collections as you wish. Make a planting every two Betty Nuthall—Glowing orange-pink, with soft yellow throat. 
weeks, and have cut flowers for the table and flowers in the garden Giant Nymph—Best pure light pink, marked soft yellow. 
throughout the entire season. Veilchenblau—Best deep violet blue, with pansy spot. 
There is nothing easier to grow, or more satisfactory. Just put them Mrs. F. C. Peters—Rose lilac, with a crimson spot. 
into the ground and watch results. Plant them in clumps, in beds or Mrs. P. W. Sisson—An exquisite ruffied flower of pure cameo pink. 
in rows. Or fill in vacant spots in your garden. ee ~¥ > of rich rose red, suffused blue, with 
” ’ ; . illiant carmine spot at throat. 
Not a great deal of space is required for 100 bulbs. Planted in a Gloriana—Magniticent pure salmon, shading to a golden throat. 


single row, they need to have only the width of a bulb between them; 1 will add for good measure, Mrs. F. C. Hornberger, best white, 


~~ 4 a 2 § fs , 
See 1 each of these 16 World’s Best Gladiolus for $1.25 

If you have only a little space ———- a 4 oan seeeee we pen 3 ca a 48 bulbs, for $2.25. 6 of each, total 96 
with you. But I am sure you will find a thousand bu of these ’ “UU. 
magnificent Gladiolus none too many, if you have room for them. Not 12 of each, total 192 bulbs, for $6.75. 25 of each, total 
less than a full Collection of 100 sold at this remarkably low price, 400 bulbs, for $10.00. 
made possible only by putting thousands of packages in a uniform size, All Labeled, All Fine, Plump, Healthy, Flowering-Size Bulbs 


CANNA Collection—Aristocrats of the 
Garden 


There is nothing that gives such brilliance of colors, over such @ 
long period of time, at so little cost as the Modern Cannas. Plant 
them as early as possible, and they will give you a marvelous dis- 
play of flowers from midsummer until frost. The varieties named 
below have green foliage, except where otherwise noted. They attain 
a height of from 3 to 4 feet. 


Any 7, Your Selection, for $1.00 
100 of One Variety or Assorted, Your Selection, for 


"STARLIGHT" Dahlia Collection 


This Collection will contain such magnificent outstanding world- 
rnowned varieties as Jersey’s Beauty (most popular pink); Saga- 
more, wonderful amber gold; Jersey’s Beacon, Chinese scarlet; 
alvin Coolidge, Jr., rose pink, suffused salmon; York and Lan- 
aster, crimson-tipped white, and other equally attractive and 
| varieties. 





I cannot tell in advance the exact contents of each collection, 
but I guarantee that you will receive several times your money’s 


Alsace—Pale sulphur, changing to cream white. 
worth and will be more than pleased. 


American Red Cross—Cardinal scarlet. The green foliage has a 
narrow edge of purple. 

Apricot—Rich apricot, overspread with salmon, 

Candelabra—A blaze of fiery orange-scarlet. 

Egandale—Bronze leaved variety. Cherry red. 

Eureka—The best white. 

Favorite—Rich golden yellow. 

Gaiety—Reddish orange, mottled carmine, edged yellow. 

Gladiflora—Crimson to carmine rose, with a gold edge 

Louisiana—Orchid flowered. Vivid scarlet. 

Orange Bedder—Dazzling bright orange. 

Panama—Iimmense flowers of rich orange red, 

Petofi—Exquisite white, with delicate pink dots. 

Remarkable—Bronze foliage; scarlet carmine flowers. 

Salmon Queen—lIovely salmon-pink. 

San Diego—A red foliage variety, with Persian yellow flowers, having 
crimped petals. 

The Gem—Deep crimson, dotted carmine. 


1 Each of These 18 Choice Varieties for $2.25: 3 of 
Each, $6.00 


Each tuber will be a distinctive variety, no two alike. Each 
collection will contain a good range of colors. They will be good, 
strong, sound tubers, Green plants are not so satisfactory and are 
iid much cheaper. I sell tubers only. 


The decorative types in this Collection are the large, showy 
varieties that produce such striking and spectacular cut flowers, 
and that look so stunning in the garden and on the show bench. 
The varieties to be included in this Collection will be the finer, 
more popular, recent productions. I handle nothing but quality stock. 
6 Magnificent, Showy, Decorative Dahlias, in Differ- 

ent Colors, No 2 Alike, for $1.50 


TOM THUMB Dahlia Collection 


This collection will consist of the lovely little Pompons 
or Baby Dahlias, two inches or iess in diameter, with 
quilled petals, all of perfect symmetrical form. The Pom- 
pons are especially liked for cutting. Their modest size A Cactus Dahlia 
and daintiness make them especially suitable for table 
decoration. With thia Tom Thumb enllection it will he 








easy to arral an artistic and harmonious bouquet, ° . ° 
“olors are lilac. scarlet, yellow, white, pink, purple, e . Elite CACTUS Dahlia Collection 
son, lavender, orange, in many shades, in solid colors, as : : : 
vell as spotted, striped and blended colors. Each col- The Cactus Dahlias have narrow twisted petals, like the 
ection will contain @ nice assortment, no two alike, all illustration. They are among the most artistic of all 
varieties, as I sell nothing but the latest and best. Dahlias. To make the collections still more attractive, we 
will be carefully labeled. will include some Hybrid Cactus types, sometimes called 
lovely Tom Thumb Pomnons, strong tubers, Informal Decoratives, which have flat petals, slightly 
for $1.25 twisted at the tips. All will be unusually handsome, all 


different and distinctive, in a nice assortment of colors, 
no two alike. 

You would pay from two to three times the modest 
price quoted here for 6 of these lovely Cactus Dahlias if 
you selected them individually from the catalog of any 
reputable grower. I will make up the Collection as care 
fully as if intended for my own garden, 


6 Lovely Cactus and Hybrid Dahlias for $1.50 


FREE “Moonlight” Iris 


Exquisitely Fragrant Silvery White Beauty 
This sensational early flowering ‘‘Moonlight’’ Iris sold at $5.00 a plant only 
two years ago. Delicate silvery white, veined green-gold at the throat. 


One FREE With $5.00 Order—Two FREE With $10.00 Order 


With orders amounting to $5.00 or more, selected from this page, we will 
include a plant of this sensational new Moonlight Iris FREE. Two plants 
FREE with order for $10.00 or more. Five plants FREE with order for 


“Moonlight” Iris $20.00 or more. 


ROBERT WAYMAN Box N, Bayside, LiL, NY. 





Canna—One Single-Flower Stalk 














